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OBJECTS & PLAN OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue advantages which are likely to arise to our City and 
State, from correct, judicious and extensive observations of at- 
mospheric phenomena, in relation to the origin of disease, must 
be our excuse for treating a scientific subject in a purely literary 
journal. Health is so great a blessing, and our city and surround- 
ing country are so fatally obnoxious to the due preservation of it, 
that we think, by laying before our readers a simple plan of mete- 
orological observations, we may succeed in interesting some ac- 
tive minds to pursue a subject replete with hope, and fully worthy 
of private as well as public attention. The modern improve- 
ments which have been made in the modes of observation are still 
unknown to many, and in a matter which has heretofore been 
supposed to involve much and minute labour, and no profit, little 
attention to its details.could have been reasonably expected. 
But the case, we trust, is now different. If the modes of investi- 
gation can be demonstrated to be easy and simple, if the instru- 
ments are in the hands of most of our citizens, or accessible to all, 
and if the beneficial results can be exhibited as feasible, we do 
expect to direct attention to what has hitherto been neglected, 
from a want of proper plans and rnodes of obtaining the possible 
desired results, rather than a want of confidence in their general 
utility. 

We do not undertake to give rules for the prediction of changes 
of weather, to foretell storms, rain or drought; but simply to 
make a series of observations of what does actually occur in 
each year, to record these observations in determinate language, 
so that we can compare the healthy with the unhealthy seasons, 
with the confident hope and expectation that something may be 
elicited, after many years of comparison, to develope the true 
cause of our Endemics. Suppose we should determine that op- 
= changes produce no effect upon health, we will, neverthe- 

ess, have proved that disease is unconnected with atmospheric 
changes; but on the other hand, suppose we discover that disease 
21 
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accompanies and inferencially depends upon certain changes 
which we observe, is it of no importance to be able to determine 
beforehand, that such an effect will be the result of such a state of 
the atmosphere? Suppose that the issue of our observations 
should lead us to ascertain with accuracy the first day of Spring 
‘that disease is likely to be engendered, or the first day of Autumn 
that malaria is destroyed. Are not these points of great impor- 
tance to country gentlemen who pass their summers in Charles- 
ton? Suppose we should develope a rule by which persons living 
in the pine-land villages should be able to predict the develope- 
ment of fever in these precarious settlements. Would they not 
rather depart from it instantly, than remain to be notified of dan- 
ger by the death of a near and dear relation? Suppose we could 
decide the circumstances which invariably precede the invasion of 
yellow fever in the city—would not our authorities be deficient in 
duty to citizen strangers if they neglected to give timely notice of 
danger, and would not our city become more populous if this 
danger could always be predetermined and consequently avoided. 
If superstition and fool-heartedness should afterwards lead them 
into danger, the sin is on their shoulders not ours. Wecry “sauve 
qui peut” before one victim is sacrificed. 

The plan of meteorological observations which we are about 
to recommend for general adoption, is necessarily limited to the 
temperature and moisture of the air and earth and the modes of 
their measurement. We do not intend to animadvert upon the 
old established systems, nor to array the merits of one in opposi- 
tion to those of the other. We approve of the old plan as useful 
to determine the comparative difference of seasons, as applicable 
alone to human comfort and convenience, but we suggest the pro- 
priety, nay, the necessity of taking observations in the open air, if 
we wish to ascertain the influence of heat and moisture upon veg- 
etation and putrefaction, the two most probable causes or sources 
of disease. We do not consider it necessary to enter into the de- 
tails upon the quantity or quality of vegetable or animal matter 
which is undergoing the putrefactive fermentation. These are 
nearly the same in all seasons, at any rate the differences are ob- 
vious on inspection. We therefore proceed without further pre- 
face to unfold our plan under the several heads of temperature, 
atmospheric humidity, atmospheric weight, rain and well water. 
We are particularly desirous that the system of observations 
should be on one uniform plan, and if it is fully and faithfully car- 
ried out, we flatter ourselves that much good may be done even in 
our generation. 

‘TempeRaTuRE.—The temperature of the air should be exam- 
ined in exposed situations, at such times as will give the extremes 
of heat and cold for the twenty-four hours, and the times of transi- 
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tion of day into night and of night intoday. These are obviously 
the two meridians and the rising and setting of the sun. To de- 
termine the extreme solar heat and render the instrument less lia- 
ble to fallacy, as well as uniform in all places, we propose that the 
thermometer be placed upon a table or other support three feet 
high, inclined at an angle of 45° with the horizon, exposed to the 
sun, set due north and south and facing the south. Arranged in 
this manner, the instrument will indicate to us, during the day, the 
extreme temperature to which the surface of the earth is exposed, 
and the exact degree of heat which infringes upon the surface of 
water and surrounds animal and vegetable matter during decom- 
position. From these data we can estimate the extent of evapo- 
ration and the comparative rapidity of animal and vegetable de- 
composition. The night observation will exhibit the extreme cold 
of the twenty-four hours, and from it we can approximate toa true 
estimate of the quantity of moisture which is condensed in the 
form of dew, if any, and the degree of suspension which occurs 
in the processes of evaporation and animal and vegetable decom- 
position. 'The temperatures obtained at the rising and setting of 
the sun when added to those of the meridians and divided by four 
(the number of daily observations) will give us a mean tempera- 
ture of great accuracy throughout the day, month or year, which 
will be useful to correct and equalize the excesses and deficiences 
of the daily and nightly observations. 

To those who desire to obtain the same information with less 
trouble and equal accuracy, we recommend the employment of 
self-registering thermometers. ‘These instruments are so con- 
structed as to register the extremes of heat and cold, and a single 
inspection per day is all that is necessary. Our frequent obser- 
vation of the common thermometer is only to obtain the ex- 
tremes, and by a simple calculation to arrive at a mean; whereas 
the self-registering thermometer gives us the extremes, and a cal- 
culation with fewer elements gives us the mean. Its advantages 
are that it not only saves labour, but gives us the extremes, 
should they occur at any other hour than those we have fixed 
upon as generally being the warmest and coolest. They are con- 
structed of metal and of glass. The metal are the most costly, 
usually of silver and in the form of a watch, the dial being the 
graduated scale. The glass are usually double, similar to the 
common thermometer, but laid horizontally on the same frame. 
One is for the extreme of heat, the other for the extreme of cold. 
The mean is obtained by adding the extremes and dividing by 2. 

Armospuertc Humiprry.—A knowledge of the influence of 
moisture on animal and vegetable decomposition and the reaction 
of its products upon the human system is of paramount impor- 

tance; but unfortunately little exact knowledge has hitherto been 
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acquired. ‘The causes of this may be attributed to the intrinsic 
obscurity of the subject, and the imperfections and consequent 
inaccuracy of all hygrometrical instruments. The complaints 
against the mechanical hygrometers are justly founded, but no 
reasonable objection can be justly urged against the chemical 
processes for ascertaining the quantity of moisture in any given 
quantity of air, or the quantity contained in a column of air, the 
whole height of the atmosphere and of any assumed base. The 
imperfections of hygrometers are too well known to be here enu- 
merated; we will therefore proceed to describe the chemical pro- 
cesses which should supersede their employment. 

The first and most obvious process by which we may deter- 
mine the quantity of moisture ina given bulk of air, is to deprive 
it of its moisture by bringing in contact with it a substance which 
has a greater affinity for moisture than the air itself has,and thus as- 
certain its increase of weight. This increase of weight acquired at 
the expense of the air, is evidently a measure of the moisture 
which the air formerly contained, and is the weight of that mois- 
ture and may be estimated as such. There are several substances 
which have this property and may be used, but the most efficient 
and convenient is the dry Chloride of Calcium (Muriate of Lime.) 
The apparatus may be a large glass globe or vessel, of known di- 
mensions, with an orifice on top to admit the air and furnished 
with a brass cap perforated and secured with an air-tight cock and 
propoting and terminating in a screw; to which another and simi- 
arly contrived cap, attached to a small metallic or glass globe, may 
be screwed and made to communicate by turning both cocks. 
Into the small globe while detached from the large is placed the 
Chloride of Calcium and its cock is closed to cut off communi- 
cation with the atmosphere. It is now weighed in a delicate bal- 
ance and its whole weight noted. It is then to be screwed to the 
cap of the large globe, and the upper orifice closed to cut off com- 
munication between the interior of the large globe and the atmos- 
phere. The contents of the two globes are now both separated 
from the external air and from each other. If the two cocks are 
now opened a communication is established between them. The 
affinity of the Chloride for water is brought into action, and the 
whole of the moisture of the air of the large globe, in a reasona- 
ble time, is transfered to the Chloride in the small. On being de- 
tached and weighed a second time the increase of weight will in- 
dicate the quantity absorbed, which is the exact weight of mois- 
ture in the air of the large globe. From a rotation of these 
weights daily determined, we can compare the moisture of differ- 
ent days. Should the Chloride of Calcium, by frequent use, be- 
come too moist for action, it may be easily restored to its former 
dryness, by oTbonng the small globe with its contents to the flame 
of aspirit-lamp until the excess of moisture is dissipated. 
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The contrivance and apparent complication of this apparatus 
would at first view be objectionable, but what further condemned 
it for daily use, is the very minute increase of weight and the con- 
sequent liability to error from want of proper care. The hurry of 
other vocations would soon produce erroneous results, if that pa- 
tieuce which is requisite for accuracy should be remitted. Never- 
theless, with all its faults, it is an useful instrument to be occasion- 
ally used in connexion with another mode of arriving at the same 
result by quite a different process. 

It will be seen by the above described process, that the mode of 
ascertaining the extent of the atmospheric humidity is by extract- 
ing the water and determining its weight; and the variations of 
this weight, will of course, determine the comparative humidity of 
each day. ‘There is another process for accomplishing the same 
end, which involves a knowledge of some chemical facts and re- 
quires some mathematical it hin but it is far more certain, 
more extensively applicable, and withal quickly performed. It is 
founded upon the observation of the dew-point, which denotes the 
temperature at which air is saturated with moisture. Now, it is 
clear, if we could always find the temperature of saturation, we 
might always estimate the quantity by which the air is saturated; 
for the point of saturation is always proportional to the tempera- 
ture. Dalton of Manchester, (Eng.) proved that the elastic force 
of vapour was regulated by the temperature, and that this elastic 
force is the same in vacuo or under atmospheric pressure. 
Hence the measures of this elastic force of vapour determined in 
vacuo, by careful experiments, are true measures of its elastic 
force when under the pressure of the atinosphere. The elastic 
forces of vapour, as first determined by Dalton, and since repeat- 
ed and confirmed by Dr. Ure of Glasgow, are expressed in inches 
of Mercury and set down in tables from 32 up to the highest de- 

rees. These tables may be found in Turner’s Elements of 
Chemistry, 5th Philadelphia edition, pages 655 and 656. These 
facts being premised, we are enabled to determine by simple cal- 
culations several important facts in Meteorology, to wit: The 
quantity of vapour in any given portion of air. The quantity of 
vapour which exists in a column of the atmosphere extending 
from the earth to its ultimate height. The extent of evaporation 
during the day; and lastly, the extent of condensation and deposi- 
tion during the night. That these are important desiderata, all 
will admit; and that thev are feasible and will be accurate, no one 
can deny, provided the observations of the thermometer are accu- 
rately taken and the calculations correctly made. 

By the term dew-point or point of deposition, we mean to desig- 
nate that degree of heat which the thermometer indicates when 
vapour begins to be deposited upon the outside of a glass or me- 
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talic vessel containing water colder than the atmosphere. This 
circumstance could not have escaped common attention during 


our summers, when even pump water is sufficiently cold to con- . 


dense and deposit the vapour of the atmosphere upon the outside 
of a glass tumbler. If a thermometer be plunged into the water 
at this time, it will be found to sink considerably, a fact which the 
touch or the taste would also determine. We mention these fa- 
miliar circumstances to direct attention to a useful fact, although 
more care must be employed to determine the temperature of the 
dew-point with accuracy than the one with which all are familiar. 
The method of ascertaining the dew-point is as follows:—Pour 
a certain quantity of water into a metalic cup or glass tumbler, and 
immerse a thermometer. If the water has been standing in the 
air for some time, no dew will be deposited upon the vessel, be- 
cause the temperature of the water and air are equal, but if a 
small piece of ice be added to the water to reduce its temperature, 
a deposit of dew wil] soon appear upon the surface. At this in- 
stant examine the thermometer and note the degree, for this de- 
gree is the temperature required. For this process some precau- 
tions are necessary to secure extreme accuracy, for the water ma 
be colder than the surface on account of the bad conducting 
powers of the glass, or the too rapid solution of ice, thus reducing 
the temperature below the just point. To correct this,take out 
the ice, wipe the surface and let the dew be again deposited, and 
as often as it is deposited so often let it be wiped away until the 
deposition is so slight as only to be perceptible. The tempera- 
ture of the water is thus elevated and the instrument will indicate 
the precise point. A little practice will enable us to be sufficient- 
ly “au fait” to avoid errors from adding an excess of ice, and 
there is little danger of mistake from adding too small a piece. 
We should be careful to avoid breathing upon the vessel; and to 
avoid error from this source, and to observe the first indications of 
dew, a telescope may be employed located at a reasonable dis- 
tance. A deposition of dew from the breath can always be dis- 
tinguished from a true deposition from the fact of its being only 
deposited on the near side of the vessel, whereas the natural dew 
is deposited equally all around. A gilt silver cup is the best ves- 
sel for taking the dew-point, because the silver is an excellent con- 
ductor of heat,and the colour and burnishing of the gold enables 
us to see the deposition the moment it is formed. A _ bright tin 
cup may also be advantageously employed for the same reasons. 
The dew-point being thus ascertained, we are to determine, Ist. 
The relative quantity of vapour in the air to the mass of air. 
The dew-point has determined the maximum of vapour which 
the air contains at this temperature, for if it was not the maxi- 
mum, deposition would not take place. Dalton has determined 
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the elastic force of vapour at this temperature and set it down in 
his table adjacent to the temperature. It is expressed in frac- 
tions of an inch of mercury, because the weight of a fraction of 
an inch of mercury will balance the elastic force of the vapour, 
and thus the weight of mercury becomes the measure of elasticity. 
Now whatever fraction of an inch of mercury the elasticity of the 
vapour at the temperature of the dew-point may be, to 30,000 
inches of mercury which is equivalent to the elastic force or 
pressure of the atmosphere, such is the exact force of the vapour 
in the atmosphere to the force of the whole atmosphere, and such 
also is the relative quantity of vapour in the air to the whole 
mass of air. For example, let the temperature of the dew-point 
be 45°, the elastic force of vapour at this temperature, according 
to Dalton’ s table,is 316 of an inchof mercury. The elastic force 
of the atmosphere, that is its weight as ascertained by the Barom- 
eter, is 30 inches. Now 30 inches divided by the fraction, 316 of 
an inch equals 95, which is the quantity of vapour to the quantity 
of air, in other words, the calculation shews us that the vapour is 
one ninety-fifth (1-95) of the air, and may be set down in the reg- 
ister as such for comparison for other years. 

2nd. To determine the quantity of vapour which exists in a col- 
umn of the atmosphere, extending from the earth to its ultimate 
limit,to be measured in inches on the surface of the earth, suppo- 
sing it to be condensed and precipitated in the form of water. To 
solve this problem we also require the use of a barometer, which 
we will suppose to stand at thirty inches at the time of observa- 
tion. The weight of thirty inches of mercury is equal to the 
weight of thirty-four feet of water, the bases or columns bein 
equal in diameter. Thirty-four feet of water is equal to 408 per- 
pendicular inches in a water barometer, which is the weight of the 
atmosphere measured in inchesof water. Supposing the dew- 
point still to be 45°, the quantity of vapour to the quantity of air 
is one ninety-fifth as determined by the first problem,—hence, if 
we divide the number of inches which the water barometer indi- 
cates as the weight of the atmosphere by the number which indi- 
cates the proportion of moisture in the air, the quotient will be the 
measure in inches of all the water in the column of atmosphere 
if condensed and precipitated on the earth. For example, 408 in- 
ches of water is the weight of the atmosphere and 95 its propor- 
tional amount of moisture. Then 408 divided by 95 equals 4,29— 
100 inches, which is what we desire to know. ‘To show the va- 
riation of the quantity of moisture by the variation of the dew- 
point, and to give another example of both calculations we will 
work out the problems with a dew-point of 72° which was the 
average of the past July as noticed by ourselves. 770 is the 
force of vapour at 72°. 30,000 divided by 770 equals 38 the 
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proportion of moisture. 408 the height of the water barometer 
divided by 38, the proportion of moisture, gives a height of 10 
(7-10ths) inches of water, if condensed and precipitated in the 
form of rain! For the register both numbers may be inserted in 
different columns under their respective heads or the dew-point 
alone, and the calculations may be made at leisure when we de- 
sire to compare the moisture of different seasons. 

The apparently anomalous condition of the past July is worthy 
of a passing remark, as it affords us an opportunity of making a 
practical illustration of the utility of observations made after the 
manner we recommend. Notwithstanding the dew-point indica- 
ted the atmosphere to contain one thirty-eighth of its weight of 
moisture, which if condensed and deposited on the earth would 
have covered its surface with ten inches of water, it was, never- 
theless, (as it is termed,) a very dry month. No disturbing phe- 
nomena occurred in the upper regions to cause a precipitation, 
and consequently very little rain fell upon the earth. ‘There al- 
most prevailed a drought as the corn and other crops indicate. 
Now whether this atmospheric moisture will hereafter descend on 
our land suddenly in the form of rain er quietly in the form of 
dew-fog, or whether it will be blown by prevailing winds to moun- 
tainous or northern regions and there condensed, is a matter for 
future observation. If it condenses and falls upon us, the proba- 
bility is that an unhealthy fall will ensue, as the yellow fever al- 
ways follows heavy and repeated showers. If it is blown away 
health will continue. The month of July notwithstanding its 
heat was comparatively healthy, and if we venture to draw a con- 
clusion from a single fact, we must infer that a moist atmosphere 
without precipitation is not prejudicial to health. 

8rd. To determine the force of evaporation during the day. 
The force of evaporation which necessarily involves the drying 
powers of the atmosphere is always proportional to the tempera- 
ture of the surface of the water which is evaporating. It is, how- 
ever hastened by wind and retarded by the moisture already exist- 
ing in the atmosphere. We can calculate the latter, but the for- 
mer must always be as uncertain as the winds. The solution of 
this problem depends upon the fact, that the quantity of water 
evaporated from a given surface is proportioned to the maximum 
elastic force of vapour at the same temperature as the surface of 
the water. This is strictly true in perfectly dry air, but if the air 
be moist as the dew-point will indicate, then the elastic force of 
the vapour already in the air must be deducted from the expan- 
sive force of the evaporating vapour, for as these two forces act 
in direct opposition, the power of one must be subtracted from the 
power of the other. Suppose the temperature of the water to be 
50°, its evaporating force by the table will be 375, equal to the 
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elastic force of vapour at that temperature, but the dew-point we 
will assume to be 45° equal to 316 the elastic force of the mois- 
ture already in the atmosphere. Now deduct the elastic force of 
the atmospheric moisture from the elastic force of the evaporating 
moisture, and the remainder will be the index of the quantity evap- 
orated. Example: 316 subtracted from 375 equals, 099 the evap- 

orating force of the water. If we take an extreme example of our 
own circumstances, as actually did occur in the past July one day 
at meridian, the evaporating force will be found to be very great. 

We had a sun temperature of 141° anda dew-point of 72°; the 

evaporating force was consequently at that time equal to 5,130 in- 
ches of mercury. For 141°=5,900,72°=770. 5,900—770—5,- 
130. At this time water exposed to the sun acquired a tempera- 
ture of only 105°, a difference which should be attributed to the 
rapid passing off of the heat by evaporation and of course would 
not be a correct temperature for calculating its evaporating force. 
Nor would it be correct to attempt to calculate the depression of a 
pond by evaporation by either temperature, for there are so many 
circumstances to influence the result that the experiment by meas- 
urement would rarely correspond to the calculation. It is only 
useful as a number of comparison for other years; and so far as 
heat and moisture’ are concerned, can never be liable to error. 
This problem demonstrates to us the propriety of taking the solar 
heat in preference to that in the shade or house, for the solar tem- 
perature it is which infringes upon the surface of water and regu- 
lates its evaporating force. If the water is clear and deep,a great 
deal of heat is no doubt reflected, but, we should apprehend, not 
more than is reflected from the bright bulb of a mercurial ther- 
mometer. If the pool be shallow with a black muddy bottom 
more heat will be absorbed, and a bright thermometer would indi- 
cat less than was actually absorbed. These are variations which 
will occur according to circumstances, and whether heat be reflec- 
ted or absorbed by the water the temperature of the surface will 
be what the thermometer indicates; hence we need not enter into 
these details, but be governed by the instrument’s indications when 
located as we have described in the first section. We only re- 
quire a standard of comparison, not an exact measure of the quan- 
tity of water evaporated throughout the City or State in a day. 
The various difficulties attending the finding of the first element of 
this problem being duly considered, we have determined that the 
most convenient and correct course is to assume the mean temper- 
ature of the day estimated from sunrise to “the setting of the 
same” as the mean temperature of water exposed to evaporation; 
and this temperature will be our first element in the calculation. 
For example, should the morning observation be 80°, the noon 
140°, the evening 120°; then 80° +t 140° + 120°—340° 
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-+8=113° the mean temperature of the day and the mean heat 
of water during the day. Then 2,760—770= 1,990 inch, the 
evaporating force of the day. 

Should it be an object of inquiry to determine the actual quan- 
tity of water which is elevated into the air by the process of 
evaporation during a day from a given surface, the amount is 
easily ascertainud by the employment of an instrument termed an 
Atmometer. It consists of a square or cylindrical vessel of known 
superficial surface, to contain the water to be evaporated. Upon 
the water rests a small wooden float with an upright wooden 
stem, attached by a metalic hinge to the short end of a wooden 
lever, which is supported upon a ‘fixed upright by means of a nee- 
dle to act as a fulcrum and allow aneasy movement. The long 
end of the lever is arranged to traverse over an upright semicir- 
cle graduated to correspond to the difference of length between the 
two ends of the lever; thus if the whole beam be eleven inches 
long, and the fulcrum is one inch from an extremity, then the ra- 
tio of length between the two ends is as 1 to 10 and the semicir- 
cle is graduated accordingly. ‘The object of this arrangement is 
tu enable us to measure the fraction of an inch by mere inspection 
of the semicircle, for the difference between 1 and 10 is so great 
that the descent of the float one tenth of an inch will be indicated 
by the elevation of the long end of the lever one inch; and of 
course it is easy to measure hundredths of an inch by graduating 
the semicircle in tenths. ‘The reason for constructing the whole 
instrument of wood instead of metal, is to secure greater accuracy 
as wood is less expansible by the influence of heat than metal. 

According toobservations made upon the Atmometer as above con- 
structed, during the past July the evaporation of water was found 
to be equal to one-fourth of aninch daily. There was no night 
evaporation nor increase by the deposition of dew. This amount 
is rather more than the direct rays of heat falling upon the water 
should have produced. ‘The excess is, therefore, to be attributed 
to the heat of the containing vessel and the stand upon which it 
was placed. ‘To correct the excess arising from this cause, we 
may deduct one-fifth of an inch, then two-tenths will remain as 
the true daily evaporation. Even with this deduction it is twice 
as much as the results of Dr. Halley’s experiments exhibited in 
England, for he there found that the daily evaporation was only 
one-tenth. Notwithstanding this difference of result, we are not 
inclined to attribute our excess to errors of observation or imper- 
fections of the instrument, but on the contrary, we consider it as 
confirmatory of their accuracy; for if 52° be the mean tempera- 
ture of the vicinity of London, whea Dr. Halley’s experiments 
were performed, and 69 ° be the mean temperature of Charleston, 
both temperatures being extracted from Dr. Brewster’s tables of 
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mean temperature according to latitude, and calculated on Play- 
fair’s formula, then the evaporating force in Charleston will be to 
the evaporating force in London as 69 is to 40. But our experi- 
ment shows it to be as 80 is to 40, a slight difference which may 
be attributed to the brilliancy of our sky without impairing the 
accuracy of either observation. Admitting our experiment to be 
as accurate as such experiments are capable of being made, we see 
ata glance how so greata quantity of water as ten inches could have 
been elevated intothe atmosphere; for each square footof the earth’s 
surface yields one wine pint, each square mile 13,800 tons, and the 
whole areaof South Carolina furnishes 332 millions of tons!! a 
supply not only adequate, when condensed, to return naturally up- 
on its parched bosom in the gentle form of dew and refreshing 
showers, but sufficient for all its springs and rivers. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A SERENADE SONG. 


Awake from thy dreams, love, 
The moon shines, awake! 
How sweetly she beams, love, 

O’er river and lake; 
Does not nature to-night, love, 
Her sweetest garb wear? 
And yet all is bright, love, 
Because thou art here. 


The round drops of dew, love, 
Like diamonds gleam; 

How fine is the view, love, 
Of mountain and stream. 

Yet the view would, tho’ fine, love, 
Unnoticed appear, 

And the drops would not shine, love, 
Unless thou wert here. 


Let us look to the morrow, 
With hearts light as air, 

And tho’ it bring sorrow, 
We will not despair;— 

And could’st thou forever 
Be near me to cheer, 

I would say with rejoicing, 
Still thou, love, art here. 
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THLE-CATH-CHA. 
BEING A FEW PASSAGES FROM MUSCOGHEE HISTORY. 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue campaign thus bloodily and successfully commenced by 
the Muscoghees, was continued with the utmost fury. The 
= which their progress excited in the minds of the white 

orderers is beyond description. The poor wretches, acting with- 
out concert, and scattered over an extensive territory where unan- 
imity was next to impossible, fled in small bodies with their little 
families to the nearest places of shelter. The stockade posts 
were generally abandoned in the night as no longer places of se- 
curity, and the roads were covered by the despairing and con- 
founded fugitives, hurrying without thought, and enduring every 
sort of suffering and privation, in seeking to escape from their 
howling and triumphant enemy. They crowded upon the towns 
in the neighbouring States, bringing terror and dismay wherever 
they came. ‘The Muscoghees followed fast upon their heels. 
Their homes were no sooner abandoned than they were burnt— 
their blazing corn-fields frequently gave light to their flying foot- 
steps, and the shot which destroyed their cattle often sounded in 
their ears. Many fell under the hatchets of the savages, who, 
scattering themselves in pursuit, left traces of their presence ev- 
ery where in blood. 

But if the success of the Muscoghees so far, had intoxicated 
them, it had also the effect of rousing a spirit which it was utterl 
beyond their power to lay. On the receipt of the cruel intelli- 
gence in Tennessee, the militia of that State were summoned to 
the standard of a leader who may be termed, by excellence, the 
very master of Indian warfare. General Jackson, having the 
chief command, led them at once into the Muscoghee territories. 
In the meantime, the red-sticks or the war party of the Musco- 
ghees, having driven out or destroyed all of the white settlements, 
turned upon the people of their own nation who had refused to es- 
pouse their cause. The peace party was under the direction of, 
Chinnabee, a brave warrior and one of their chiefs, who immedi- 
ately concentrated such a force as he could collect, of those who 
felt with him, at a fort near the Ten Islands on the Coosa river, 
to which his name was given. To this point the war party ad- 
dressed themselves, and the steps of General Jackson were hur- 
ried by the intelligence that Chinnabee was in immediate danger 
from their leaguer. Shelocta the son of Chinnabee, was himself 
despatched to the army of Tennessee to solicit immediate relief 
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for his father. His entreaties were strengthened by the arrival, a 
few days after, of two runners sent by Path-killer, a chief of the 
Cherokees, who reached the camp bringing information that the 
Indians from nine of the hostile towns were assembling near the 
Ten Islands and threatening the several stations of the friendly 
Creeks and Cherokees in the same neighbourhood. Without pro- 
visions, Jackson pressed forward, dismissing the messengers of 
Path-killer with the cool and confident answer:—“Go back to the 
chief,—say, that the hostiles will not trouble him until they have 
first met with me; and that, I think, will put them out of the no- 
tion of fighting for sometime at least.” 

When arrived within a few miles of the Ten Islands the army 
was met by old Chinnabee, bringing with him two prisoners. It 
was then found that some of the advices which Jackson had re- 
ceived were untrue and the apprehensions of the peace party 
premature. ‘The intelligence now brought was, that the enemy in 
considerable force had posted themselves at Tallushatchie, on the 
south side of the Coosa and about thirteen miles from the army. 
Gen.Coflee was despatched accordingly with nine hundred mounted 
men, forming a brigade, to attack and disperse them. Before this 
was done, Col. Dyer, who, on a march to the Ten Islands with 
a force of two -hundred cavalry, had been sent against the 
town of Littafutchie which stands at the head of a Creek called 
Canoe Creek, which empties into the Coosa from the west, succeed- 
ed in destroying the town and making twenty-nine prisoners. 

General Coffee under the guidance of friendly Indians, proceed- 
ed to the execution of his enterprise. Fording the Coosa at the 
Fish Dams, about four miles above the Islands, he encamped be- 
yond it until the next day, when he renewed his march and pres- 
sed forward with all diligence upon the steps of his enemy. 
When within a mile and a half of the town of Tallushatchie, he 
formed his detachment into two divisions and directed their equal 
march, so that, on the union of their respective heads, the town 
might be completely environed. He was not suffered to carry 
out his plan, unnoticed, to completion. ‘The Muscoghees were 
soon apprized of the approaching danger and began to prepare 
for action. 'Their drums were beaten and their yells and war- 
whoop added terror to the clamors of their music. The action 
was commenced about an hour after sunrise by two companies of 
spies and the commands of Captain Hammond and Lieutenant 
Patterson, which had passed, by instruction, within the circle of 
alignement in order to draw the Indians out of their fastnesses. 
The exhibition of their force, to the town, and the discharge of a 
few scattering shot, had the effect. The provocation was not to 
be withstood by the savages, who, with all their cunning, may be 
moved to indiscretion in war by a proper provocation of their 
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impulses. 'They rushed forth in considerable numbers, and the 
companies of spies gave way under the impetuous violence of their 
—, These were pursued until they reached the main body, 
which, opening a general fire upon the pursuers, charged in turn. 
The Muscoghees fighting bravely all the while, fled, though slow- 
ly, until they got behind the buildings or withinthem. An obsti- 
nate conflict now ensued. They maintained their ground, fighting 
desperately to the last, while they could lift a weapon or an arm, 
neither giving nor asking quarter. They were killed almost to a 
man, and, unhappily, some few of their women and children among 
them. From the manner in which they fought, huddled up to- 
gether, this misfortune was unavoidable. Their loss was one 
hundred and eighty-six slain. ‘There were eighty-four women and 
children taken captives. Of the Americans five were killed and 
forty-one wounded. Two were killed by arrows, which, on this 
occasion, formed a principal part of the arms of the Muscoghees; 
to these they resorted after the first fire of their pieces, which 
they threw aside until an opportunity was given for reloading 
them. 

Meantime the hostile Muscoghees were busy. In great num- 
bers they beleaguered a fort of the peace party called Talladega, 
and pressed it so closely that it was soon evident that it must 
fall into their hands. The army of Jackson was about thirty 
miles off from this station. He received the tidings by a runner, 
and with that decisive promptness which is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest excellencies of a warrior, he at once put his troops 
in motion for the scene of strife. 'To find the Indians embodied 
is the chief difficulty in this sort of warfare. The ease with 
which they can scatter and hide themselves and again unite 
at a signal, is the secret of their successful evasion, in most cases, 
of the arms of the conqueror. Leaving behind him his sick, 
wounded and baggage, with every thing not absolutely necessary, 
or which might obstruct the rapidity of his movement, he set out 
at midnight with twelve hundred infantry and eight hundred 
mounted gun-men and cavalry. The river, which, at the crossing 
place, was six hundred yards wide, was crossed by the army on 
horseback, each of the mounted men taking one of the foot sol- 
diers behind him. Still, as the number of the latter greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the former, it was necessary to send back the hor- 
ses for the residue. ‘This made the passage tedious. Several 
hours were consumed before it was completed. But this did 
not materially affect the rapidity of movement which Jackson 
had resolved upon. ‘Though deprived of sleep and thus delayed, 
the army continued the march with animation, and by evening 
had arrived within six miles of the enemy. This forced march 
was of the most important consequence, since nothing could be 
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more so than the protection of the Muscoghees who had declared 
for the whites, and whom the runners represented to be in momen- 
tary peril of falling into the hands of their furious and embittered 
brethren. Yet, though marching with such rapidity, Jackson used 
the utmost circumspection to prevent surprise. He led his army, 
as was his constant habit, in three columns, which, by a speedy 
manceuvre, he might place in such a position as to resist attack 
from any quarter. His march was uninterrupted. 

When he reached the neighbourhood of the Fort, he found the 
hostile Muscoghees posted in ‘great force around, and within a quar- 
ter of a mile of, it. They numbered probably twelve hundred 
men, and were well disposed to annoy the Fort and defend them- 
selves against the Americans. ‘The quick military eye of General 
Jackson did not hesitate, however, to perceive the route which 
lay to victory, and his resolute mind at once proceeded to avail 
himself of it. He determined to lose no time in bringing the ene- 
my to action. By four o’clock in the morning, the army, which 
had travelled thirty miles the day preceding, and that too without 
sleep the night before, was again in motion. At seven o’clock it 
was displayed in order of battle. At eight, the advance, 
having arrived within eighty yards of the enemy who were 
hidden i ina thick. shrubbery, covering the edge of a small rivulet, 
received their fire. This was returned with spirit, and the men 
pressing forward, the enemy was dislodged. ‘This done, the ad- 
vance fell back according to orders upon the centre. The Musco- 
ghees now emerged from their covering, and, yelling furiously, 
rushed forward upon a brigade commanded by General Roberts, 
a few companies of which alarmed by their shouts and num- 
bers, fled at the first fire. Jackson soon filled the chasm 
with a portion of his reserve. The militia seeing their places 
supplied, rallied, resumed their position in line, and joined in check- 
ing the advance of the hostiles. The action now became gener- 
al and fierce along the line; but it was of no long duration. The 
onset of the Asnevionne was terrible, the slaughter great, and in 
fifteen minutes after the armies had fairly joined; the Indians were 
flying in all directions. The plan of Jackson had been such that 
they were nearly environed. On the left, as they fled, they 
were met and driven back by the mounted riflemen, and, but for 
the halt of Bradley’s regiment, which was directed to occupy the 
extreme right, and the too great circuit made by Colonel — 
who commanded one wing of the cavalry, they must have all 
ished or surrendered at discretion. ‘The spaces left open by + a 
failures enabled the survivors to escape from the enclosure. But 
they were closely pursued for three miles until they found shelter 
in the mountains. They left three hundred of their number up- 
on the field of battle,and many more are supposed to have per- 
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ished in the pursuit. Probably few of them escaped ‘unhurt. 
Subsequently, they admitted a loss of six hundred warriors. 

This was-a terrible chastisement to the Muscoghees, but their 
battles had only begun. Another division of the American army 
under General White, about the same time, sur prised one of their 
towns on the ‘Tallapoosa river, slew sixty of their warriors and 
made prisoners of nearly three hundred. ‘This event was fol- 
lowed by the invasion of a third army from Georgia under the 
command of General Floyd. He soon reached the two Autossee 
towns on the same river, which the Indians under the assurance of 
their Prophets, conceived to be not only sacred, but secure from 
the invasion of the whites. He attacked both of the towns at 
the same moment, and was resisted with uncommon bravery. It 
was only after a close and hard conflict of nearly three hours, 
that the “Muscoghees were defeated and driven at the point of the 
bayonet into the forests. Their two towns were given to the 
flames and they lost two hundred warriors including the kings of 
Tallassee and Autossee. The month following was distinguished 
among the Muscoghees by another disaster of the same sort, and 
from a different quarter. General Claiborne advanced upon 
them from Alabama, and coming suddenly upon the towns of Ec- 
canachaca above the mouth of the Cahawba, upon the river Ala- 
bama, he completely destroyed them and killed thirty of their 
warriors without the loss of a man. 

One of the events above recorded must be regarded with par- 
ticular regret. It is that of General White’s attack of the Hilla- 
bee town on the Tallapoosa River. ‘The Hillabee tribes had suf- 
fered severely,and_ principally by the victories of Jackson; and 
their emissaries, suing for peace, were in the camp of the latter 
when White’s victory was obtained. They had asked peace from 
Jackson on his own terms, and he had specified its conditions. 
“They must afford evidence,” said he, “of the sincerity of their 
professions for peace. ‘They must restore the prisoners and the 
property they have taken from us,—they must restore the friendly 
Creeks; and the instigators of the war,—the murderers of our 
citizens must be surrendered.” The latter demand, though untena- 
ble in the case of an independent nation, was yet reasonable enough 
in the caseofa tributary. The effect of White’s victory at this mo- 
ment was a serious evil. The people of the Hillabee tribes be- 
lieved themselves to be attacked by the army of Jackson, and 
when they found themselves assailed, as they imagined, by the 
chief who had promised them peace, they no longer entertained 
a hope of it—they regarded the war as one of. extermination; 
and in all their battles afterwards they neither asked quarter nor 
manifested the slightest disposition to receive it. 

The various and severe losses of the nation in these several 
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conflicts, were yet not enough to subdue the spirit of the Musco- 
ghee warriors. So far from their having this effect, the Indians 
seem only to have been stimulated by them into acts of newer 
daring or desperation. General Jackson was advancing to the 
relief of Fort Armstrong which was threatened by the warriors 
of no less than fifteen towns on the Tallapoosa, when they pro- 
ceeded to attack him. But so excellent a warrior was not to be 
taken by surprise. He was ready for the attack which was made 
upon his left flank by the dawn of day. Their assault was furi- 
ous, as is that of the Indian always. He springs like the tiger 
from his jungle, and failing in his first effort slinks back into 
cover waiting for newer opportunities. ‘The Muscoghees were 
beaten off at all quarters, and after a severe but brief conflict, fled 
in every direction. ‘They were chased about two miles and suf- 
fered considerable loss. But still they held their encampment, 
and General Coffee with four hundred men was despatched to des- 
troy it. Having reconnoitred their position, he found it too stron 
for his force and returned to the main body for support. He had 
scarcely done so, when the Muscoghees renewed the assault with 
quite as much fury as before and with the same success. They 
were a second time beaten off, and the fugitives now took refuge on 
the margin of a.reedy creek where they lay hidden. It was well 
that General Jackson, with consummate foresight, commanded his 
troops not to follow. The attack was but a feint——the main at- 
tack was now made by the Muscoghees with greater judgment, and 
with their main force, which had been concealed before on the left 
of the army. They were met by Jackson in person who received 
them with a cool and immovable firmness which defied all their 
assaults. The battle was maintained by the assailants from be- 
hind logs, trees, shrubs, and indeed any thing that offered the 
slightest prospect of protection, with a tenacity that denoted no 
less resolution than hate. But they withered and fled before the 
charge, which was made under the lead of Col. Carroll. They 


fell in great numbers on the field and during the pursuit, but their 


loss was never correctly ascertained. This, however, did not end 
the sanguinary combat. The Muscoghees upon the right, whom 
General Coffee had driven into cover, were yet to be dispersed; 
and finding that this could not be.done by assault without immi- 
nent danger, the General resolved upon a stratagem which had the 
desired result. He ordered his men to retire, and believing the 
movement to be a retreat, the warriors rushed from their hiding 


places, and with wild yells commenced pursuit. Their appearance 


was the signal to Coffee to wheel upon his own ground and contend 
with them_on equal terms. The action had lasted an hour with 
great loss to both sides, and still the parties continued nearly equal. 


At this juncture Jackson, having dispersed the enemy upon the 
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left, despatched a re-inforcement to his right which put an end to 
the battle. A dreadful slaughter followed, in which it is believed 
that scarce a warrior escaped. Thus ended a day of almost contin- 
ual combat, which could not have terminated so favourably to 
the Americans but for the falling off of one of the Muscoghee 
tribes. ‘The Cheallegreans were to have made one of the attack- 
ing parties which were to be three instead of two. ‘This tribe, hav- 
ing passed that part of the army which they were to attack, with- 
out being seen, instead of doing so, kept on their way and retreated 
safely to their villages. The severe fighting to which the Amer- 
icans were subjected from the action with the two divisions makes 
the inference fair, that it might not have been so easy to escape 
the concerted assault of the three. 

Jackson having effected the object of his march, which was 
to make a diversion in favor of the Georgia army under General 
Floyd, who was carrying on his operations lower down on the 
Tallapoosa, began his return to the camp at the Ten Islands. 
This he continued without interruption the day following the fight 
at Emuckfau. ‘Towards night he became convinced from certain 
signs that his inveterate enemies were in pursuit, and he immedi- 
ately proceeded to throw up a breastwork. But the night wore 
away without disturbance. He had been too well provided for at- 
tack; and resolving to renew his march the next day, he concluded 
that the hostiles would prepare for him an ambuscade at the first 
fitting place and opportunity. ‘There was a creek in his front 
which he had to cross, the banks of which being steep, rugged, 
and thickly covered with reeds and umbrage, seemed well bh 
lated for ambush. A deep ravine running between two hills 
overgrown with brown sedge and shrubbery, led to this passage 
and increased its dangers. At midnight Jackson despatched a se- 
lect corps of pioneers to find another route. This was done, and 
the head column of the army moved aside from the ambuscade, 
which had been admirably prepared for its reception. The ar- 
my had reached a handsome slope of woodland leading to the new 
ford, the view of which was unobstructed, and sprinkled but not 
covered with reeds. The front-guards and a part of the columns 
with the wounded had passed, and the artillery was just enterin 
the water, when the Indians, who, by this time, had discovered the 
alteration of the route, commenced a furious attack upon the rear. 
They were resisted with spirit by a company under the command 
of Captain Russell. Though assailed by a force so greatly its su- 
perior, it returned the fire, gradually retiring until it reached the 
rear-guard, which, according to previous instructions, was to face 
about in the event of attackand act’as the advance, while the right 
and left columns, turning on their pivots so as to loop the enemy, 
would have rendered his destruction certain. But the onset of the 
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Muscoghees was too sudden and: severe to permit of such a delib- 
erate movement at such a moment. The rage and astonishment 
of Jackson was unspeakable, when, calculating on victory only, he 
beheld the right and left columns of the rear-guard, after a feeble 
effort at resistance, precipitately give way, bringing confusion 
where they fled, and obstructing | the passage in their flight over 
which the main army had now to be re-crossed. ‘Nothing but 
the determined valor of a few could have saved the army. 
Nearly the whole of the centre column followed the shameful ex- 
ample of the other two and precipitated itself into the creek, and 
not more than twenty persons remained to oppose the violence of 
the first assault. The artillery company of Lieutenant Arm- 
strong, composed of young men of the first families, who had vol- 
unteered at the commencement of the campaign, formed them- 
selves with their muskets before a piece of ordnance, and hastily 
dragged it from the creek to an eminence where they could play 
itto advantage. Here ensued an obstinate conflict. The posses- 
sion of the piece was the object of the enemy who addressed 
their whole endeavours to this task. But the artillerists held 
their ground against the repeated charges of four times 
their number, and though suffering dreadful loss, yet effectually 
checked their advance. ‘They preferred death to fhght. Arm- 
strong fell at the side of his piece, crying out where he fa “Some 
of you must perish, but don’t lose the gun.” Many fell around 
him before Jackson could relieve the rest. This he did, after a 
few minutes, with complete effect. The Indians were defeated 
after a warm struggle, and fled, leaving behind them their blank- 
ets and every thing that could impede their flight. They were 
pursued for miles and dispersed. Their loss was great,—more 
than two hundred of those who went out to battle never returned to 
their homes. A few days only had elapsed after this event, when 
General Floyd, with the Georgia troops, was attacked in like man- 
ner, by warriors from the same gallant tribes, and though he de- 
feated them with considerable loss, his own was proportionably 
great. Seventeen of his men were killed outright, and nearly one 
hundred and fifty wounded. 

These severe chastisements, it might be supposed, would have 
brought the hostiles to their senses, but it only increased their 
desperation. “They were reserved for punishments yet more ter- 
rible; and, strengthened by re-inforcements, Jackson resumed the 
offensive. On the 21st March, 1814, he set out for the “Hickory 
Ground,” where the Muscoghees were embodied in force. His 
entire force was about three thousand men. At ten o’clock on 
the morning of the 27th, he reached the villages of Tokopeka, 
where the warriors from the four neighbouring towns of Oakfus- 
kie, Hillabee, Eufalee and New Youcka, amounting to twelve 
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hundred men or more, were in readiness awaiting his approach. 
Their position was admirably chosen for defence. It was natu- 
rally a fortress and their cabins had greatly strengthened it. Al- 
most surrounded by the Tallapoosa, it received the shape of the 
horse-shoe from the turnings of the river, and from this physical 
feature it was called the Bend of the Horse Shoe. It was acces- 
sible only by the narrow neck of land which prevented its utter 
isolation. ‘This neck was probably three hundred yards wide, 
and was secured with considerable art by the defenders, who had 
placed large timbers and trunks of trees horizontally upon each 
other, leaving open but a single place of entrance. From a dou- 
ble row of port-holes formed within it, they were enabled, while 
lying in complete security themselves, to give the most admirable 
direction to their fire. 

This arrangement of their force indicated the presence of su- 
perior military command, and required the utmost judiciousness in 
the conduct of any attack which could hope to be successful. It 
was obvious that an enemy so posted was fully equal to five times 
its number. But these preparations proved no discouragement 
to an assailant like Jackson. He, at once, proceeded to his own 
arrangements. General Coffee with the mounted Infantry and 
friendly Indians were despatched early in the morning with or- 
ders to gain the southern bank of the river, completely encircle 
the bend, and so manoevre as to divert, as far as he might, the Mus- 
coghees from the point at which the main assault was intended to 
be made. One other object of this provision was to prevent the 
escape of the Indians in their canoes, with which it was under- 
stood that their side of the river was completely girdled, in read- 
iness for use. Coflee soon executed his commission,and announced 
by signals his perfect readiness for action. Jackson meanwhile,with 
the rest of the army, took post directly in front of the breastwork. 
His cannon was planted upon an eminence about two hundred 
yards distant frem it. His infantry and riflemen ensconced be- 
hind such shelter as the woods offered, were placed considera- 
bly nearer and within the point of effective operations. These 
were watchful as the Indians happened to show themselves 
from behind their works. ‘The artillery opened its fire upon their 
defences, and though well served, was kept up for several min- 
utes without making any impression, so admirably had the In- 
dians sheltered themselves. But his preparations: having been 
completed, Coffee in readiness, and the troops anxious for a 
charge, the Commander-in-chief gave orders for the assault. A 
fine spirit of emulation between the regulars and the militia ex- 
hibited itself in simultaneous expressions of impatience at the 
slow progress of the affair. They were led, the former bv Col. 
Williams and Major Montgomery, and the latter by Col. Bunch. 
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Rushing through a destructive fire, they soon reached the ram- 
parts, and a close strife, hand to hand, ensued between the com- 
batants, each contending for the possession of the port-holes. So 
close was the conflict that the balls from the rifles of the Musco- 
ghees, were, in many instances, welded between the bayonets 
and muskets of the assailants. At this moment, the crisis of the 
action as it were, Major Montgomery of the Regulars leapt upon 
the breast-work, calling upon his men to follow. The next mo- 
ment he was shot through the head and fell backward to the 
ground. But the troops had followed his lead in numbers,—the 
ramparts were generally scaled; and finding their post no longer 
tenable, the Muscoghees fell back among the brush and timber 
that thickly covered the peninsula, and renewed the combat. For 
a time their fire was galling and destructive; but a second charge 
again drove them backward, and being pressed, the only means 
left them of escape lay in their canoes. ‘To these, therefore, they 
rushed, but only to discover new occasion for despair. ‘The op- 
posite banks were closely watched by the troops of Coffee, 
which stood waiting their approach. Dreading‘an encounter with 
fresh enemies, they turned upon their old ones, and leaping along 
the banks, or concealing themselves among the cliffs and steeps, 
which were covered every where with trees and umbrages, they 
carried on a desultory fight as opportunity offered for firing. 
General Jackson, seeing that however long the conflict might be 
delayed, their final destruction was yet inevitable, sent a flag with 
an interpreter, proposing a surrender. But the flag was fired upon 
in answer and one of the party wounded. The proposal may 
not have been properly explained, the proposition not understood; 
or, remembering the treatment of the Hillabee tribes on a previ- 
ous occasion, which had been assailed by General Roberts while 
soliciting peace from Jackson, they may have despaired of any 
treaty with their vindictive enemy. Whatever may have been 
the motives for resistance, the consequences were sufficiently 
painful. They had a warrior opposed to them capable of driving 
them by strategy like their own from all their retreats. Lighted 
torches were thrown down the steeps,—the brush was ignited, and 
driven forth from their loop-holes and crannies, they darted out 
into the view of the watchful riflemen. The carnage continued 
until night separated the combatants, bringing that opportunity of 
escape to the surviving warriors which another hour of day-light 
would have utterly denied them. The village of Tokopeka which 
stood upon the peninsula, but at some distance from the fortifica- 
tions, was destroyed by fire while the battle lasted, by a detach- 
ment from the brigade of Coffee. This event, by distracting the 
attention of the warriors from the assault in front, contributed in 
no small degree to the success of the assailants. 
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This battle annihilated the hopes of the hostile Muscoghees, 
even if it did not utterly annihilate their power. The best and 
most daring of their warriors were slain in the action. But few 
escaped the carnage. Of the killed many were thrown into the 
river while the battle raged; many were drowned in flight, and 
nearly six hundred of them were left dead upon the ground. 
Three of their Prophets, dressed in the sacred garments, were 
among the slain. They had taken a conspicuous lead in the con- 
flict, had howled, danced, exhorted, implored and prayed, while it 
was in progress,—scarring their faces with sharp flints,and running 
fearlessly among the combatants with grimaces and contortions 
most frightful and disgusting to behold. 'To them may be attrib- 
uted the continuance of the conflict when resistance became 
hopeless. The arts of deception have theirtphrenzy quite as of- 
ten as the proselytes which they beguile. Monohoe, their chief 
Prophet, of great eminence for his divinations, was one of those 
who perished. 

Many of the Muscoghees now applied for peace, particularly 
when they discovered that so far from being contented with the 
victories already won, their resolute conqueror was pressing into 
the very heart of the nation. But Jackson who knew the faith- 
lessness of the tribes, doubting their sincerity, demanded, as a first 
condition, that they should bring Weatherford, their most able 
chief, as a captive to his camp, that he might suffer death for the 
conspicuous part which he had taken in the massacre at Fort 
Mimms. The bold savage waited not to be delivered, but with- 
out being personally known, fearlessly presented himself at the 
quarters of the General. 

“Who are you!” demanded Jackson. 

“Weatherford!—I am he who commanded at Fort Mimms.” 

“I commanded that you should be brought to me confined— 
bound,” said Jackson. 

“It did not need,” was the calm reply, “I am in your power,— 
your soldiers are around me,—do with me as you please;—but 
give peace to my nation.” 

“Had they brought you to me bound, I should have known what 
to do with you,” said Jackson, “You have murdered my people 
without cause.” 

“lama warrior,” replied the bold barbarian, “I fought like a war- 
rior. I did my enemy all the harm I could, for he was my ene- 
my. I fought him, and fought him without fear. df I had an ar- 
my I would fight him still; but Ihave none. I come for my. na- 
tion,—they want peace;—you have killed all my warriors,—I can 
only weep like a woman.” 

The air of natural nobleness which spoke in the manner and 


the eye of the savage, not less than his language, was pleasing to 
his conqueror. 
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“I do not ask you to make peace,” said Jackson,—“I have told 
your people my conditions. If they donot like them—go. I will 
take no advantage of your coming. Go to the war-party and 
resume your arms. I will seek you in the nation,—butif I take 
you captive, you shall die for your butcheries of my women and 
children.” 

“Ah! was the melancholy answer of the savage, “it is well 
that you can talk to me such words. Where is my people,—who 
will fight you now? There was a day when I could have rejoiced 
to bring my warriors to meet you. But I have now no choice. 
I cannot speak life into the dead—my warriors hear my words 
nolonger. They lie at Talladega, at Tallushatchie, at Kmuckfau, 
at Tokopeka. Ihave not come to you thoughtlessly. Whilst I 
could fight you I asked no peace. But I can fight you no longer. 
My people are gone,—I ask peace now for my nation. [am sor- 
ry for what is done,—I would keep from my nation worse calami- 
ties. It is from you that I ask for peace. If I had been left to 
fight with the Georgia army only, I would have raised my corn 
on one bank of the river and fought them on the other. It is you 
that have destroyed my nation. You are a brave man,—TI rely 
upon your generosity. You will make no laws for a conquered 
people but such.as are generous. Whatever you say they will 
submit to. It is folly to oppose you. If any of my people do op- 
pose your laws, I, Weatherford, will bring them to obedience. 
The few who hold out must not sacrifice the country. Your talk 
is a good one,—my people shall listen to it.” 

“You shall go back to your people,” was the reply of Jackson, 
“you shall persuade them to bury the hatchet. You shall carry 
them my terms of peace. You are a brave warrior,—you will 
not deceive me if I let you go.” 

“No!” was the prompt reply of the chief, putting his hand upon 
his breast as he spoke, “Weatherford will carry peace to his na- 
tion.” 





LIFE—A SCENE. 


’T was dewy eve; and with the sun’s last smile 
Glowed in deep blushing tints the western sky,— 

The sparkling stream in rapture sang the while,— 
The birds gay carolled from the wood tops high, 

And heaven and earth and air, were all rich harmony. 


Sank the red sun,—then silence, deep and dread, 
Rushed out on brooding wings, and then a dark 

And threatening mass upheav’d its mighty head, 
And like the banner of the Pirate’s bark, 

Hung in th’ unwilling air. Sudden, a lurid spark 
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Lit up the scene, and then the sullen breath 
Of the harsh crashing thunder spoke aloud, 
And its deep accents were the voice of Death;— 
Down to their earth-fast centres, deeply bowed, 
The sturdy monarch oaks bend low their foreheads proud; 


They wrestle with the mighty wind—in vain, 
For like the weed before the Pruner’s knife, 
Lopped limbs and trunks bestrew the sward like rain,— 
Gleams the blue lightning ’mid the elemental strife;— 
And such a changeful, stormy scene, is human Life. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


In my desk-copy of Shakspeare, I find I have made just as 
free as a thousand other commentators, and covered the pages of 


the immortal Bard, with notes of quite as little value as theirs. 
I send you some samples: 


‘Alonzo.—Good Boatswain, have care. Where's the master! Play the 
men.”’ Tempest, a. 1, s. 1. 

Let us read “ply the men,” and the counsel is a proper one to the 
Boatswain;—another reading—“play the man,”—might be equal- 
ly good counsel, and perhaps, quite as necessary. “Play the 
men,” that is “exercise them,” is legitimate enough, but less direct 
and of less customary utterance. 

“ Mariners.—All lost! to prayers, &c. 

“ Boatswain.— What! must our mouths be cold?”” Same play & scene. 


That is, “shall we not drink?”—The usual resort of seamen in 


cases of extreme peril, and one which the Boatswain more em- 
phatically insists on, a few passages after. 


“T would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e’er 


It should,” &c. Same play, s. 2. 


Stevens adds the following note to this passage on the word 
italicised: “i.e. before. So, in Ecclesiastes xii. 6: ‘or ever the sil- 
ver cord be loosed, or the golden bow] be broken.’” 

There was no need to go to Ecclesiastes. The error is a fre- 
quent typographical one;—to have corrected the letter press so 
as to have substituted “ere” for “e’er,” would, however, have been 
the loss of a note. 


Another, which may be ascribed to the printers. 


Prospero 
says in the same scene: 
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“Nought knowing 
Of whence I am; nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero—” 


Let us omit the word “more,” which is augmentative merely, 
ungrammatical, and detrimental to the rhythm, and we shall pro- 
bably have it right. The error is purely typographical. At first 
the passage may have been written: 

“Nor that I am more 
Than Prospero.” 


But that being found imperfect in the verse, “better” was substi- 
tuted; but both continued in the stage copy and subsequently in 
the printing. 
Prospero says:— 
“Canst thou remember 

A time before we came into this cell? 

I do not think thou can’st; for then thou wast not 

Out three years old.” 


Should we not read— 


“For then thou wast 
But three years old.” 


Printers every day, even now, in the wonderfully improved 
condition of their art, make a thousand blunders of greater 


amount than the interpolation of a negative and the substitution 
of an O for a B. 


“By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heaved thence; 
But blessedly holp (holped) hither.” Prospero. 


Prospero. “Urchins, 
Shall for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee.” 


To this passage, Stevens has thought proper to add the follow- 
ing dark, if not doubtful illustration: “It should be remembered,” 
he says, “that, in the pneumatology of former ages, these particu- 
lars were settled with the most scrupulous exactness, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of visionary beings had different allotments of time, 
suitable to the variety or consequence of their employments. 
During these spaces they were at liberty to act, but were always 
obliged to leave off at a certain hour, that they might not interfere 
in that portion of night which belonged to others. Among these 
we may suppose urchins to have had a part subjected to their do- 
minion.” 

Here are facts and fancies made for the occasion. Shakspeare 
was speaking of the British fairies, and knew little of any other. 
The urchin of the English is the brownie of the Scotch, and 
the little old man of the Irish;—and as for any such subdi- 
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vision of time as is here spoken of, it will, we apprehend, 
be very difilcult for Stevens, or his assigns, to find any au- 
thority. But we need not look to the pneumatology of our 
simple ancestors, to the elves, urchins or brownies, for any solu- 


tion of the mysteries. The only spiritual beings which are to 
help us here, are the devils of the printing office. A very com- 


mon error of the press is here magnified into a mighty mystery, 
which type-metal alone must solve. Let us simply arrange two 
words in this passage to our own liking, which we can readily do 
without altering their position. It now stands thus:— 


“Urchins, 
Shall for that vast of night, that they may work, 
All exercise on thee.”’ 


Let us read it thus:— 


“Urchins, 


Shall forth at vast of night, that they may work, 
All exercise on thee.” 


The passage now reads as clearly and simply as the most cap- 
tious commentator could have wished it—not to read; and the 
whole change is in the withdrawal from one point, of a space, 


which should have been in another. There is no one letter taken 
away or added. 


Gonzalo. (Act ii. sc. 1.) “Our escape 


Is much beyond our loss: our hint of woe 
Is common.” 


Let us read:— 
“Our dint of woe,” &c. 


“Vea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Stevens supposes that the rack meant here, is those light 
clouds in the highest heavens which the sailors call the scud. 
But it is much more probable that Shakspeare took his image 
from the rack or stage, which was employed in the machinery of 
the theatre for the descent of spirits, as would seem from one 
part of the passage, “like this insubstantial pageant faded,” allu- 
ding to the mask which had been just shown by the magic of 


Prospero. Perhaps “wreck” is the best word after all. 
So much for one sitting at the “Tempest.” 


DRaMATICUS. 
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SYLLA, THE DICTATOR, 
A TRAGEDY. 


[Extracts from “Sylla, The Dictator,” a Tragedy, by the author of the 
“Yemassee,” “Atalantis,” &c.] 


SCENE:—A Cuamper IN THE HovseE or Caius Marivs. 


Marius, Sulpicius, Cinna. 


MARIUS. 


Thou’st spoke my thought, Sulpicius,—Drusus must die, 
Nor he alone!—What need we of a Senate;— 

Those tyrants, that have neither truth nor courage, 
Lack virtue to commend, and know no boldness 

To bolster theirill-doingst They must perish;— 

The people whom they trample will demand it, 

Nay, should,—and we must not deny their victims. 








CINNA. 


But we have friends in the Senate,—friends who love us, 
Must they too perish? 


MARIUS. 


Ay, what need of friends 
Who cannot serve us? 


SULPICIUS. 
Nor sustain themselves. 


CINNA. 
Yet would I save Minutius. 


MARIUS. 
Save him then;— 
His name shall be omitted from proscription. 


CINNA. 
Valerius Flaccus. 


MARIUS. 


An upstart!—but we give him up to you! 
What other would your fond humanity 
Snatch from the sacrifice? 


CINNA. 
None other,—none! 
But you have friends in the Senate,—there’s Sceevola, 
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Old Saturninus,—they have voted for you,— 
Would you not save them? 


MARIUS. 
Were their votes of use, 
Most surely,—but we need them not, my friends.— 
If you but stir, Sulpicius, in this business, 
We'll make a senate better to our purpose, 
From thy own bands. 


CINNA. 


But these you will despatch 
To join the forces which young Marius leads 
Against the Italian rebels? 


MARIUS. 
Not a man! 
My son must fight the rebels as he may;— 
We’ve need of all we keep within the city 
To help our suffrage. 


CINNA. 
Should your son be beaten! 


MARIUS. 


Well!—better that the Samnite bull* should set 
His hoofs upon the she-wolf, ¢ than that she 
Should rend the people with her gnashing tooth, 
And win a triumph o’er their liberties 

In blood of us who lead them. Let them come, 
Steeped in my son’s best blood, before we yield, 
Or lessen, by the gift of one man’s arm, 

The power we have in Rome. We do grow strong, 
Even in the rebels’ triumph o’er our arms; 

Since, when the Italian clamors at our gates, 
These Senators, even should we spare them now, 
Must supplicate the Tribunes. Let them bend!— 
By Jupiter, it gladdens me to think, 

I yet shall put my foot upon their necks, 

And laugh, rejoicing in a sweeter triumph, 

Than when I brought my spoils from Africa.— 
Before I strike my victims, they shall hear me, 
While I recount my wrongs,—and own my justice, 


When my keen sword, deep buried in their hearts, | 


Repairs them, and revenges all my ills. 

Enough of this! Do you go forth, Sulpicius,— 
I would that I were with you,—but these limbs! 
Why, at this moment, when a world hangs on it, 











* The emblem of the Samnites. + That of Rome. 
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The Roman world, and more than Roman glory, 
Should age and pain thus baffle and deny me 

The strife my spirit longs for. Yet, ’tis idle, 

This vain complaining. Take your men, Sulpicius, 
Fill up your ranks by every artifice, 

And we must win the city. 


CINNA. 
Should we fail !— 


MARIUS. 
Who thinks of failure should resolve against it,— 
But who that thinks of failure, lives for triumph! 
Such thought were certain failure. He who strikes 


For power, must shut his heart ’gainst every danger, 


And strangle every doubt in infancy. 

There isno danger, manfully opposed, 

And if there be, ’tis only such as makes 

The palm of triumph lovelier to the eye, 

Of him who wins—more honorable far, 

In his who gives it. Let us conquer, Cinna; 
Resolve on that, and we shall never fail. 


; SULPICIUS. | 
Yet should we,—there is hope without the city:— 
What hinders, should the Samnite hem us in, 

To swell his ranks with ours,—throw wide the gates, 
And use him for our triumph. 


MARIUS. 
Ay, what hinders? 
Our bands, already more than half Italians, 
Will gladly join their brethren at the gates, 
There’s little love between them and the Romans, 
And we will use the keen swords of their hate 
To end the hatred. 


CINNA. 
But, the thought is dreadful ! 
What! set our gates wide to an enemy! 


MARIUS. 


What enemy! Noenemy of ours,— 

No enemy of Rome, but of her tyrants, 

The stiff-necked Senate! ’Tis a common cause, 
Should move us tothis union of our ranks. 
Though, it may be, our wrongs are not the same. 
Be not so nice, good Cinna,—this shows weakness 
To scruple at expedients. If, in times, 

So perilous as these, when each man strives 
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To take his next door neighbour by the throat, 
That he may seize his treasures—thou would’st rise, 
Be not too heedful of the steps thou tak’st, 

Or path before thee;—censure not the tool 

That helps thee to thy foot-hold, nor demand, 

Of him who bears thy pike, if he is hallow’d 

By priestly preparation and cold rites 

That mock the impatient temper. Set him on, 
And bid him strike and gain thy victory;— 

Then, if thou think’st his help unsanctified, 

Or from his death, can’st gather newer strength, 
Devote him straightway to the infernal gods! 

But we burn idly—and these moments wasted, 
May yet reproach us with our ill-success, 

As sprung from them. Go you forth, Lucius Cinna, 
And let your men be busy with the people. 

Dilate upon these laws of Livius Drusus, 

’Till they do madden. Fail not, on the law, 
Which more than all offends them, to bestow 

The rights of citizens upon our allies;— 

Spare nothing to enflame them. Thou, Sulpicius, 
Must take thy way to the Capitoline; 

Let the bawds hear thee in the narrow streets 
That fence the circus,—be thy eloquence, 

Most moving in their traffic,—let them know 

The arguments the Senate hold against them, 
Which tend unto their utter banishment.— 
There’s not a stew in Rome, that, at our need, 
Will lack supply of patriots,—we must have them; 
Though, to dispose their pampered appetites, 

We sack the Locrine bay, and beg our cooks 
From Egypt, to prepare their festivals; 

Give money freely when thy reasons fail, 

And should the rabble look indifference, 

Or hearken coldly, promise distribution 

Of conquer’d lands, and fresh supplies of grain, 
Now on its way from Sicily. Be prompt 

To win them to our faction;—we must lead them, 
Ere many days have past. 
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SULPICIUS. 


And why not now? 

We’re strong enough, methinks,—the coward Senate, 

Lack men and conduct. Not a leader ’mongst them 
To stand before us; and a sudden movement,— t) 
What if I march upon the Capitol? 


CINNA. z 
Not yet!—not yet! We are scarce strong enough. 
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MARIUS. 

And ’tis my wish, if these old limbs will let me, 
To lead on that occasion. We must pause,— 
The hours will bring us to the time, Sulpicius. 


SULPICIUS. 


Ay, we may pause too long. Should Sylla reach us, 
And bring his army from Campania hither! 


CINNA. 
That could not be so suddenly. 


MARIUS. 
No more, Sulpicius! 
Thou hast named a name to set my blood on fire, 


Even were it colder than the snows of Caucasus.— 
He will not come to Rome! 


CINNA. 
But should he? 


MARIUS 


Then will I lead you! Set your hearts at rest, 

So bitter is my hatred to that man, 

I'll lead you ’gainst him, though his arms outnumber 
Tenfold our brief array. By Mars! thou lift’st me 
With provocation of that hateful name; 

And were he now before me, these rack’d limbs, 
Would have no pain withinthem. Cinna, thy arm, 
Methinks, this limb grows stronger. (He rises.) 

I scarce feel it,— 

The pain is gone,—the blood has healthful action, 
And beats and bounds, as if the pulse of boyhood, 
Were all vouchsafed me. Were he but before me, 
With partizan or sword,—with any weapon 

That carried the keen fates upon its point,— 

My heart were whole once more. Ah, me! Sulpicius, 
What medicine half so friendly to the soul 

As hope of vengeance on its enemy; 

What balm so precious to the leprous bosom, 

Of sad and sleepless jealousy, as the blood, 

From veins of him, who, by the help of fortune, 
Hath baffled our best toils, and still embittered 

Our noblest triumphs. The bare thought of combat, 
With one so hated as Cornelius Sylla, 

Hath wrought a cure beyond the hope of skill. 

Go forth, my friends, be busy as I counsel,— 

And come to me at evening with report! 

Farewell, Sulpicius,—Cinna, fare-thee-well; 

The gods attend and favor ye,—farewell ! 


| Exit Sulpicius and Cinna. 
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MARIUS, @lone. 


That name has taken the pain from out my limb, 

And set itin my heart. My evil genius, 

Warns me by sleep, it is a name to fear, 

And the fear wakes me. Bodily before me, 

I shrink not from him,—front to front opposed, 

With dint of keenest weapon and dire strife, 

I should not falter,—yet asad conviction 

Still rises in my soul—this man will triumph! 

Sylla and Marius are two principles 

At deadly conflict set; and through the dark, 

The dim and dense array, of coming days, 

I mark a shadowy semblance of our strifes.— 

My statues stream with blood, while his arise 

Wearing unruffled brows,—smooth lips that smile, 

And eyes that gleam with settled scorn upon me! 
[After a pause. 

Yet men have baffled fate;—strong men who build 

Their hopes upon unswerving resolution, 

Have oft defeated fortune. It may be, 

These images that shake my sleeping soul, 

Are counsellors to caution, not to fear! 

If I do heed them, I disarm the fate!— 

If I neglect them, with that rash impatience, 

That prompts the boyish blood to overflow, 

And ruin—and which boils within me still, 

Despite the weight of years—I make them certain;— 

And the inflexible destinies pursue me 

With the keen appetite that scents its prey, 

No longer watch’d of fortune, to destroy. 

The gods direct me. To the stern Penates 

Will I go in and offer sacrifice.— 

It is the worst pain in the heart of Marius, 

This consciousness of fear,—this lack of trust 

In his own strength and genius,—this appeal— 

For help, which his own feeble arm denies him,— 

To powers uneartkly. It would crush me quite, 

Could’st thot but dream it, Sylla! Could’st thou see me, 

Thus trembling in my chamber—but to hear 

Thy hated nanie and flying to my gods 

For succor from the foe I can but hate, ma 

And cannot conquer! [ Exit within. 
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THE OUTLAW’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE LATE EDWARD CARROLL. 


SometmeE before the beginning of our war of Independence, 
there settled in one of the middle Districts of this State, a small 
family of emigrants from the Mother Country. It consisted of a 
tall, dark, and rather melancholy looking man, who introduced 
himself, under the name of Rogers, with a young and interesting 
wife, who seemed a being too fair and frail, to bear hardships in a 
country so rude and uncultivated. Nor did she, after settlin 
here, languish for many days, under the fervor of our Southern 
sun. She had scarcely been a year in the neighbourhood, when 
premature death destroyed the spell of her gentle influence, thus 
blighting the hopes of the husband, and the fond affections of those 
she had already made her friends. She lived only to give birth 
to an infant daughter, who might keep alive those sweet sympa- 
thies which she had excited; but the result of our story will shew 
whether her anticipations were realized. 

Rogers was stricken to the soul by this event. He had mingled 
his spirit too intimately with hers to think they could ever be sep- 
arated; and when she died, he could hardly realize it. Her influ- 
ence over him was felt and acknowledged; and had it continued a 
little longer, might have restored to usefulness, a disposition rude 
and uneven, but not naturally wicked. But those chords which 
had been attuned and harmonized by the touch of so sweet a tem- 
per, were snapped—too violently snapped asunder, and relapsed 
into their usual harshness. ‘Those dark qualities which had been 
so long suppressed and hidden from his own consciousness, by his 
affections, were at once brought to light. The veil which cov- 
ered them was rent, and he trembled at first, when he recollected 
to what they had befure reduced him. He shuddered when he 
looked, but he could not avoid the course of fate into which he 
was impelled. 

In this uncertain and erratic state of mind, had Rogers met 
with some object which could have recalled his bewildered feel- 
ings; had heaven but granted some being, with whom he might 
share those sympathies he had now begun to taste and to love, 
even here he might have been saved from the awful consequences 
which ensued. There is, however, no accounting for probabili- 
ties; for there is a waywardness in the affairs of men, which is 
ever leading them to misfortune. 

Rogers turned his thoughts now on his daughter. She was too 
young at this time toafford him any of those consolations he cov- 
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eted. Yet, as she grew up, she every day developed many of the 
shades of his character—which, if it was not calculated to re- 
call his lost affections, was at least sufficient to excite a paternal 
interest in his breast. Unfortunately, she resembled him in all 
things too much, to turn his disposition into a different channel 
from that on which it was naturally bent; but following the same 
inclinations and enticements, she soon made herself, to him, a com- 
panion, whom he could not easily do without. She was already 
of a haughty temper, passionate, proud, and impatient of control; 
wild and adventurous in her long and frequent rambles: fond of 
solitude, or of the society of her Father alone, and of listening 
with eager attention to his strange and secret stories of hazardous 
but profitable adventures, by flood and field. 

In these moments of undisguised confidence, would Rogers un- 
fold to his daughter the hidden secrets of his soul; relate to her 
the turbulent course of his life, and mention dark, dreadful, and 
deathllke deeds, which would raise at once her admiration and 
her horror. He told her his whole history—his origin—his ed- 
ucation—his mad career of life—his acts of violence and dar- 
ing—the wild nature of his love for her mother—her equally en- 
thusiastic adoration of him—their nightly meetings in her father’s 
halls—the discovery of their loves—the rage and cruelty of the 
proud baron—his outlawry—the secluded imprisonment of her 
mother—the hirth of her son—the violent means by which he ef- 
fected her escape—with the death of the priest who had secretly 
married them—and how the priest, as he had heard, upon his 
death-bed gave the grandfather a letter, which he made him 
promise never to open, until the child arrived at the age of man- 
hood. He likewise related the correspondence he had kept u 
with the priest, until his death, and that he had since heard noth- 
ing of his son, who had got a commission in the army from his 

randfather—in a word, as soon as she had arrived at the age of 
confidential discretion, he let her at once into the whole, the aw- 
ful secret—She was the Outlaw’s daughter. 

While Ellen Rogers listened to the recital of her father’s histo- 
ry, she sat beside him, on the uprooted trunk of an old oak, in 
the deep recesses of a forest. He had led her to that secluded 
spot, as well to avoid the observation of listeners, as to heighten 
the effect of his tale, by the solemnity of the surrounding scenery. 
While he spoke, he marked every movement of her mind, every 
shadow of thought, that flitted across her anxious countenance. 
When he came at last to the dreadful word—Outlaw, he fixed 
his keen eye upon her, and read her very soul. As the terrible 
truth flashed upon her, she was startled for an instant, but not a 
feature of her face expressed its perturbation. She looked around 
her cautiously, as if apprehensive some one was near; then dart- 
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ing her piercing black eye upon him, while yet his last words 
seemed to hang heavily upon the silent ear, with a smile of haugh- 
ty defiance upon her lip, she exclaimed, “Then, Father, I am the 
Outlaw’s Daughter.” 

From this moment Ellen felt a new spirit stirring within her. 
She moved, she acted, she thought differently. Her Father’s 
crimes were, in her enthusiastic adoration, raised into heroic ex- 

loits; his vices were softened by her affection, into trivial pecu- 
liarities of character, and those misfortunes which his own impro- 
prieties had caused, were wrongs—wrongs which his enemies had 
heaped upon him, and which she hoped one day to avenge. 

Inspired with such feelings, and closely allied to all his senti- 
ments and thoughts, she became his constant companion. De- 
lighting only in those amusements which pleased him, she became 
the partner of every sport in which he took any interest. In his 
long hunts in the forest, in his expeditions to distant parts of the 
district, and in his journies to the city, she always accompanied 
him on horseback. And frequently, disguised in male attire, 
would she ride at midnight alone, to carry some secret message 
to an old confederate, who lived more than ten miles across the 
forest. She soon became a proficient in the use of warlike wea- 
pons, and handled fire arms with a dexterity and skill, which few 
persons of a more masculine spirit and strength could attain. 

This sort of life was to the taste of Ellen Rogers. Of a bold 
and romantic disposition, she was emulous in time of equalling the 
deeds of her parent: and forgetting the delicacy and retirin 
weakness of her sex, she aimed only at attaining the adventurous 
daring of his. Her partiality to the Robber’s vocation, and her 
proficiency in its first rudiments, far from being discouraged and 
abated, were cherished and increased by every opportunity her 
delighted Father could afford: so that, it was not long before he 
observed in his daughter, with evident pride and satisfaction, the 
full developement of all those wild qualities, which had been the 
ruin of his youth. 

About this time the war of the Revolution broke out, and we 
date the commencemsnt of our story from this period. 

In the struggle for liberty, the ill-fated province of Carolina 
was destined to acquire her share of the birthright, with much 
misery and bloodshed. ‘Troops infuriated by the resistance they 
had met at the North, poured on her fertile fields, pillaging and 
plundering, as they went, both friends and foes. Resistance was 
made, and overcome. Armies met, fought, and fled, railied and 
re-conquered. ‘The dispersion, the flight, the pursuit, filled the 
country with scattered partisan bands, who made war on their 
own account. Robbery and rapine were matters of common oc- 
currence, and of very little moment to any, but those concerned. 
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The armies of the Royalists and Republicans were too busily en- 
gaged in acts of hostility, to trouble themselves much about sup- 
pressing and punishing offences against private persons and prop- 
erty. It is not to be wondered at then, that men of abandoned 
and predatory habits, having full liberty for the exercise of their 
calling, should seize with alacrity the occasions thus offered. 
There are indeed, in every community, characters enough, whose 
natural viciousness is only restrained until circumstance calls it 
into action. 

Of this class of men was Rogers, and he quickly became one 
of its most prominent personages. Upon the breaking out of the 
war, he immediately devised his mode of action. The recollec- 
tions of his youth were revived, in the exploits which he saw ev- 
ery day performed. And he could not resist the propensities, 
which early habit had engrafted so deeply on his mind. Accor- 
dingly, he immediately changed his course of life; threw aside the 
mask he had so long worn, and appeared in his real character. 
He became at once more soeijable in his habits, and mixed freely 
with those around him. Of a quick and acute penetration, he 
soon discovered and selected those men whom he thought would 
suit his purpose. He sounded their dispositions, and took advan- 
tage of their wants and wishes, and so moulded them to his de- 
sign, that they were soon ready to execute any enterprise he might 
lead. With his yet remaining means, he armed and equipped 
them, and when he found the country, now ina fit state for his op- 
erations, he rallied around him this band of kindred Spirits, and 
raised his flag against the community. | 

Before the inhabitants, in their distracted state, could assemble 
in a body, sufficiently numerous and resolute, to make any con- 
certed effort of resistance, this band of Black Riders (as they 
were called from the colour of their deeds and dresses,) swept 
over the whole district, exciting terror and consternation wherever 
they went. The farmer fled at their approach, leaving his plan- 
tation and houses to wasteful and destructive plunder. Swamps 
and extensive forests were sought for shelter and _ protection. 
While some favoured few were allowed to purchase impunity of 
person and property, by paying large sums of money to this col- 
lector of Black Mail; others, whose stubborn bravery prompted 
them to defend their goods and treasures, either perished amid the 
flames of their mansions, or, if escaping, afler having caused the 
death of any of his crew, were sure of meeting with no mercy, 
should they afterwards be taken. And more than one hanging 
appendage from the limbs of trees and gate beams by the road 
side, served to show the danger of resistance, by that horrible 
and cruel commentary of the Robbers, 

While all these acts of violence were alarming the neighbour- 
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hood, no one knew the terrible Chief who directed their commis- 
sion. Rogers, with his daughter, had sometime before deserted 
his residence, and had gone, it was generally supposed, out of the 
province, to avoid the inconveniences and dangers of the war. 
And so completely did he disguise himself and his atrocities that 
many had beheld them, and trembled in his presence, but none had 
ever suspected his identity. 

Ellen Rogers had now attained the summit of her ambition. 
Her Father was now where she had leng hoped to see him—at 
the head of men ready to execute his commands. She felt her- 
self now, what before she had only fancied—the Robber’s Daugh- 
ter. Her dreams of romance were now realized. Inspired by 
an enthusiastic spirit, with a masculine strength of mind, she rode 
by the side of her parent, urging his men to bold and dangerous 
exploits. Now in her twentieth year, her form, by exercise, had 
acquired a symmetry and proportion to which few female figures 
ever attain. Her person was somewhat above the middle height, 
and in the dress which she wore, made a very respectable ap- 
pearance asa man. The features of her face were too strongly 
marked with decision and firmness, to express much of the soft- 
ness and delicacy of female loveliness. ‘There rested upon her 
countenance at times, acertain meditative shade, which might ex- 
cite interest; but it was only the casual mildness of the woman. 
The predominating power of the wilder spirit she caught from 
her father, would beam forth and grow in animation and character. 
it would spread over her cheek, it would play in her scornfal 
smile, and kindle in her dark and piercing eye. But when riding 
beside her father—-when managing her steed with graceful firm- 
ness—when urging him forward in the pursuit, or wheeling him 
round to the rear in the flight, animating and encouraging the 
men—when surrounded by the ruthless band interrogating the 
trembling victim—when rushing with fearless heart in the midst 
of danger and death—then indeed she was truly beautiful, but 
beautiful only as a supernatural being. 

While affairs were in this condition in the neighbourhood, there 
happened to be located, about twenty miles distant, a body of 
Royal Troops, whose purpose it was to recruit their numbers 
from those who were willing to take arms in the King’s cause. 
The inhabitants of the place, worn down by the continnal expo- 
sure of their lives, sent a deputation to the commander, request- 
ing him to advance a small detachment of soldiers, to aid them in 
suppressing the banditti. This petition was immediately granted, 
to gain the good will of the people, and a young lieutenant, with 
thirty men, was detailed to effect the object. A time and place 
were agreed on to meet the neighbours in arms, and on the ap- 
pointed day they marched with hearts eager for the anticipated 
action. 
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It was about the close of a fair day in the latter part of No- 
vember, that Lieutenant Wade, for such was the name of the 
young officer, mounted upon a stately grey steed, was riding 
somewhat in advance of his men, towards the close of the jour- 
ncy, for the purpose of arriving at and arranging their quarters 
in the little village where he intended to pass the night. The day 
was cold, and the young soldier, whose animal spirits were enli- 
vened by the motion of his horse, and the chill evening atmos- 
phere, whistled, to the time of his charger’s amble, the remnant 
of some broken catch. He was just then turning a bend of the 
road, which hid him from the view of his men, who were some 
hundred yards in his rear. The brilliant uniform of the British 
Army, shi wed to advantage a person naturally neat and well 
made. He was not tall; but his limbs were strongly and grace- 
fully set, and the firmness and ease with which he bestrode his 
steed, gave him an airof courage and manliness, which marked 
him for the soldier. It would have proved almost impossible to 
determine his particular age from his countenance, for a huge 
bear-skin cap was pulled down over his ears, and the most prom- 
inent member of his face just peered forth from the furred collar 
of a military roquelaure; yet from the youthfulness of his air, and 
the lively buoyancy of his spirits, one might judge him to be in 
the first years of manhood. 

Our Lieutenant had not ridden far, when he suddenly checked 
his not unwilling animal, at the turning of a road which diverged 
to the left. And here, fixing both hands on the pommel of the 
saddle, and raising himself up in his stirrups, he first cast a serious 
and enquiring glance up the road which lay before him; another, 
with a look of satisfaction, at that over which he had passed; a 
third, with a smile, into that which diverged to the left; then ad- 
justing his great coat about his shoulders, pulling down his cap 
and grasping his bridle, he went off at a brisk trot, whistling a 
merrier tune than before, and slapping his thigh with his dexter 
hand, to get his half frozen blood into circulation. 

He was riding carelessly on at this lively pace, looking about 
him at the scenery of the forest, and catching occasional P sommnet 
of the distant village, through the cleared land in the distance, 
when the sudden discharge of a rifle, just on his right, rung sharp- 
ly in the air. The horse started in aflright—reared back on his 
haunches, and fell upon his rider. So unexpected was the ex- 
plosion, and so sudden its effect, that the contents of the gun 
seemed, at first, to have proved fatal both to man and horse. in a 


moment, however, the steed regained his feet, and feeling himself 
freed from restraint, dashed wildly forward, making the road ring 
with the sound of his retiring hoofs. But motionless, and appar- 
ently without life, lay the prostrate Lieutenant, asif the bullet had 
passed through his brain. 
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In this posture he remained for some minutes, when a figure, 
dressed in a strange black attire, half male, half female, in its 
fashion, leaped lightly into the road, holding a bloody knife, which 
had just been crimsoned in the throat of a stag. It was the per- 
son of Ellen Rogers. She gazed around her with surprise, until 
seeing the frightened horse standing at some distance where he 
had stopped, she immediately understood the nature of the acci- 
dent. Approaching slowly to the spot where the Lieutenant lay, 
she looked for a moment with pity on his prostrate form. He 
was now beginning to show some signs of returning animation. 
Stunned only for a moment by the fall, he soon raised himself on 
one arm, and seeing the figure of an individual of such dubious 
intentions approaching him, witha weapon in her hand still reek- 
ing with blood, a suspicion immediately flashed across his mind, 
that the ball, which had only slain a deer, had been aimed at his 
life, and the approach of the assassin, roused him at once into a 
resolution of selling it as dearly as possible. He started up and 
felt around him for his arms. His sabre had fallen out of its 
scabbard—he grasped it from the ground, and stood prepared. 
But the Robber’s Daughter, with a smile more in mirth than 
scorn, only touched a pistol which stuck in her girdle, then walk- 
ing slowly into the bushes, from whence she had issued, returned 
after a short time, leading out an active black charger, and spring- 
ing into the saddle with a bound, she waived her hand with a laugh 
to Wade, and set off at a fast gallop, leaving him gazing in aston- 
ishment in the middle of the road, as he stood in an attitude of de- 
fence. 

He remained a long time in this posture of silent surprise, fol- 
lowing with his eyes the retreating figure of the Robber Girl, as 
she rode swiftly and fearlessly over an uncultivated old field, 
through which the road led to the village; and as the white feather 
she wore in her hat flitted across his sight, when she darted into 
a dense copse of trees at some distance, he was awakened out of 
his deep reverie by an exclamation at his elbow,—*Och! sure the 
Lieutenant is enchanted by a wile Rattlesnake” Wade started, 
and found himself in the midst of his men, headed by the faithful 
Irish Corporal he had left in command, who hearing the report of 
the rifle, had arrived in time to see him in this strange attitude. 

* * *% * * * *% 

Before the hour of dark, on thé next evening, the soldiers were 
ready to leave the village,and guided by one of the neighbours, 
they marched towards the spot where they were to join their al- 
lies, and make a midnight attack on the Robbers’ encampment. 
They followed the high road which issued out of the village, for 
some four or five miles; then diverging off, and pursuing in a sin- 
gle file a narrow and sinuous horse path, which led them more in- 
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to the bosom of the forest, they came, after the course of a few 
miles, to an opening or cleared space, in which stood a large, but 
somewhat dilapitated log house. This was the place of meeting; 
and strange to say, they had selected for the purpose the now un- 
tenanted dwelling of Rogers. Before its door were assembled a 
picturesque group of men, strangely seen by the dim shadow of 
twilight. Some were leaning upon their rifles; others reclining 
lazily on the ground, with their guns thrown across their arms. 
Not a few sallow and sunburnt visages were seen ia the doors, 
looking over each others shoulders at the martial approach of the 
military: while here and there peered through the broken win- 
dows, an occasional haggard face, with weather-worn whiskers 
and beard, and a head half-covered with the remnant of an old 
hat. Their appearance was truly ludicrous, and the odd assort- 
ment of weapons with which they had hastily armed themselves, 
from the musket to the mattock, from the pistol to the pitchfork, 
cou!d not but excite the risible propensities of many of the Regu- 
lars, who were only brought to order by a stern command from 
their officer. 

A moment served the soldiers to mix familiarly with the motley 
crowd; but the Lieutenant strolling aside, entered into close con- 
versation with one, who appeared to be of some influence with the 
rest. From him, he made all inquiries relative to the attack, and 
after arranging matters, he procceded to make some remarks of a 
more private nature. Happening te hear the name of Rogers 
mentioned, he eagerly began to ask particular questions concern- 
ing him. He was told that he once inhabited the very house in 
which they were then assembled, but that he had left the neigh- 
bourhood some two years before, and gone, no one knew whither. 
“Is his wife yet alive?” tremblingly inquired the Lieutenant; and 
when an answer was returned in the negative, a melancholy sha- 
dow overcast his countenance, and he was silent for the rest of the 
evening. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, when the whole party, amoun- 
ting to some ninety or a hundred men, marched off in profound si- 
lence for the secret encampment of the Robbers—which one of 
the number had that day accidentally discovered. The moon was 
just rising above the tree tops, and cast a broken, but mellow 
light, upon the persons of the men as they defiled through a nar- 
row pathway which led into the swamp. ‘The duskv outlines of 
the hardy farmers might be seen gliding in moody silence by the 
tall bodies of the pine trees, like a succession uf spectres, with 
their arms in their hands, led on by a gaunt, ghost-like looking 
person, who glanced his eyes cautiously from side to side, as if 
fearful of a surprise; while the Regulars, in their red uniform and 
buttons gleaming in the moonshine, followed with a heavier step 
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and less circumspect caution. The path which they now pursued, 
was circuitous and long. After winding through an extensive 
forest, becoming at every step fainter and fainter, it suddenly 
ceased, and was lost in the course of a little branch or running 
stream. This the guide directed them to follow through its cen- 
tre, as the branches on both sides were too thickly tangled with 
briars and canes, toadmit of their progress in any other way. 

They had pursued this little water course for some distance, 
when their leader halted, and looked with caution around; then 
beckoning the Lieutenant to the front, pointed out to him the sit- 
uation of the encampment. ‘The stream had brought them here 
to its source, and was now lost in a wide but shallow sheet of wa- 
ter, completely overshaded with tall cypress trees, through the 
dense branches of which, a few faint moonbeams fell, and were 
reflected in the mirror below. ‘There was no underwood to in- 
terrupt the view, but the large knotty roots of the trees jutted out 
of the soil, and rendered marching somewhat fatiguing and difh- 
cult. In the midst of this swamp, which did not extend far, upon 
a little space of high land, raised above the waters, was situated 
the strong hold of the dreaded Outlaws; and preparations were 
soon made to attack them. 

That division of the party which composed the militia, prefer- 
ring their own mode of fighting, were so disposed, as, by extend- 
lug their line to reach some hundred yards across the centre of 
the swamp, and thinly guard those outlets, through which, the 
Robbers might attempt an escape. ‘They were.divided, for the 
convenience of bush fighting, into squads of four or five men, 
who approached at intervals of twenty or thirty yards; gradually 
contracting into a half circle as they drew near the spot. The 
soldiers, united in compact order, and led on by the lieutenant and 
the guide, moved with the slowest pace through the water, which 
was not more than three inches deep, apprehensive lest they 
should make a noise which might alarm the camp. As they 
came near the little island, and could plainly perceive the flicker- 
ing fires, every bosom palpitated with anticipations of the ensuing 
onslaught. The edge of the little high land was reached without 
the least noise, and the Regulars halted to allow their allies suffi- 
cient time to take their positions. ‘The L.ieutenant ordering pro- 
found silence to the men, crept forward with the guide to view the 
encampment. Slowly and with hushed breaths, they approached, 
scarcely seeming to move, stepping with softest foot-fall on the 
dry leaves and avoiding with the utmost circumspection the rot- 
ten branches and twigs which were scattered around. They had 
now got some few yards into the middle of the place and had both 
gained the large trunk of a tree behind which they were perfectly 
concealed. Hens the whole interior of the camp could be seen, 
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It was in the midst of a group of very large and tall cypresses, 
leaning against the trunks of which the dark bodies of the out- 
laws were stretched in deep repose—their rifles within their 
reach. Near each tree blazed the flame of an expiring light- 
wood fire which cast a yellow glare on the countenances of those 
who were sleeping around. The very expression of their faces 
could be perceived. There was a grim and savage ferocity 
marked in the features of some, indicative of the cruelty of their 
profession; while others whose more melancholy countenance as- 
sumed a placid composure seemed only misguided enthusiasts 
whose zeal might as well have led them to the altar as the high- 
way. But the figure which most attracted the attention of the 
Lieutenant, was that of a tall and powerfully framed man, who 
was sitting against an old oak in a bending and thoughtful pos- 
ture leaning with one elbow upon his knee. His head was bare, 
and a profusion of thick black hair fell over his hand which was 
pressed upon his forehead. Within the bend of his right arm re- 
clined the neck of a person who was wrapped in sleep, and the 
profusion of jetty ringlets, which fell about the shoulders, gave to 
the face a feminine appearance. It was indeed the form of EI- 
len Rogers reposing on the lap of her father. He was yet awake 
and looking in a deep and dreamy revery on the face of his sleep- 
ing child, whose female loneliness encompassed by the harsh and 
savage ferocity of the dark group about her, seemed to overcast 
his mind with melancholy forebodings of her future destiny. His 
gaze was too intently fixed in one sole, tender and thrilling inter- 
est, to observe the approach of any unexpected friend or foe. 

The Lieutenant looked, but for a moment, lost in contempla- 
tion—the Robber chief was now before him—death was in his 
reach—he took the rifle from the guide—he thought not of the 
danger—knew not what he did—the instrument of destruction 
was elevated to his shoulder, his eye glanced along the barrel and 
fixed on the bosom of the outlaw—he could see it heave with 
emotion—the messenger of fate was ready to fly—his finger 
touched the trigger—a scream—a death-like scream pierced 
through the swamp. In a moment every outlaw sprung upon 
his feet—arms rattled from the ground—men struck against each 
other in the confusion—dusky forms started up, as from the flames 
of every fire—bright knives gleamed in the torchlight—and_ the 
sharp click of forty rifles could be heard at the same moment. 
“Blood an’ouns! exclaimed a hoarse voice in the rear—Murther! 
Murther! I’m kilt by a crocodile! Help me out, or I'll be smoth- 
ered by the monstrous baste!” These violent vociferations issued 
from the Stentorian lungs of the Irish corporal of whom mention 
has before been made. While the Lieutenant was cautiously 
concealed, he could not restrain his impatience to get nearer his 
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officer, and placing his foot very safely as he thought upon a 
short log which was floating over one of those deep chasins cal- 
led an alligator’s hole, he was unceremoniously soused over head 
and ears, and his fears immediately magnified the log into one of 
those reptiles so terrible to foreigners. His outcry startled the 
Lieutenant just as his piece was discharged, and it probably shot 
wide of the mark. 

The situation of the two pioneers was now desperate. Had 
they moved from their concealment, a dozen bullets would have 
pierced them,—had they remained there any time, retreat would 
have been impossible. But the soldiers, knowing at the first 
alarm, the danger of their leader, rushed without any command 
to his rescue. fore the outlaws knew the number of their foes, 
and while they were crowding around their chief,a discharge 
from the Regulars told fatally among them. It was returned only 
by one or two impatient spirits, but they were soun silenced by a 
command from their chief, who putting himself at the head of the 
band now in close compact, grasped his rifle in his right hand, and 
flourishing it over his head exclaimed aloud, “Look your foes in 
the face before ye fire.” He sprung forward, buta light and agile 
form leaped before him. His hand was on her shoulder. 

“Back Ellen! back to the rear——obey me:’—and she fell back 
with evident unwillingness. “Bayonets! bayonets!” shouted the 
Lieutenant.—*Close, 0 to the trees!” exclaimed the guide. 

This precaution had scarcely. been given and observed, before 
the word—*Fire,” from Rogers, was lost in the report of many ri- 
fles. The two parties now met, hand to hand—the fight became 
pell-mell—bayonets were thrust, but beaten down—arms were 
clubbed, and clashed on both sides—swords and knives met hilt to 
hilt, and glistened in the encounter. Most of the outlaws wore 
side arms; these gave them a fearful advantage—and superiority 
in remaining numbers, compelled the ie slowly to give 
ground. ‘This advantage over them was pressed and pursued; 
they were beaten back from the Island—they retreated into the 
swamp—they were scattered, and fought individually or in cou- 
ples. Wade determined to retire no further. Placing himself 
against a large cypress, he waved his sword and shouted to his 
men—*Stand fast! for your lives stand fast!” His commanding 
appearance marked him out in a moment to the eye of Ellen Rog- 
ers. She bounded to the assault—the blade of her rapier crossed 
his sabre—vengeance darted from her look—her dark tresses 
were thrown back on her shoulders, and she appeared to Wade, 
the woman, the same he had met with in the road. At first he 
was astonished, and only parried her thrusts, while he gazed on 
her animated face; but he soon grew provoked at her temerity—he 
threw aside the point of her sword—his own.was raised aboye 
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her head—she could not avoid it—she turned pale for an instant— 
death was descending—but her form was whirled away as by a 
supernatural power, and the blow struck sparks on the blade of 
Rogers, as he exclaimed, taking his daughter’s place, “Retire 
Girl! Retire!” 

Fury now flashed from the eyes of both assailants, and hate 
sharpened the edge of each sword.—The arm of Rogers was 
nerved with a strong and steady courage—Wade’s turned and 
twisted about with the suppleness of scientific skill. It was im- 
possible to determine the issue of the combat; when some eight 
or ten of Wade’s remaining men, rallying at the call of the Cor- 
poral, rushed to his assistance. 'They were met by the Outlaws, 
who immediately stood beside their Chief. A breathing pause 
was scarcely allowed—“Bayonets! Bayonets!” shouted the Lieu- 
tenant—*To horse! to horse!” exclaimed Rogers—*See! we are 
surrounded! Save yourself Ellen, before it be too late!’——The 
sharp reports of rifles from behind the trees, rung to the right and 
left—The shouts of their allies were heard, and gave new vigor 
to the soldiers—they stepped forth from behind every stump—they 
had completely encompassed the Outlaws. 

“Surrender! surrender!” exclaimed Wade. 

“Never!” replied Ellen, springing upon a jutting root—* Never! 
while we live!” 

“Then fire!” shouted the enraged Lieutenant, as he grasped 
the musket of one who stood by him, and discharged it at ran- 
dom, followed by thirty others on all sides. The bright moon 
streamed on the spot where Ellen stood. As the smoke of the 
volley cleared away, her sword could be seen dropping from her 
hand, and her stately figure tottering for a moment, then falling 
from its elevated position. Before it reached the water however, 
it was caught in the arms of a tall figure, who immediately dis- 
appeared out of sight with the inanimate body. 

The evident intention of the Outlaws, now, was to regain the 
camp, where they had left their horses. But this design was 
frustrated, in a measure, by their enemies, who had interposed a 
line of men between to prevent such an intention. This barrier 
proved a feeble one to men urged on by desperation. It was 
broken through with the loss of few of their number, while the 
bush-fighters were more careful of their own persons, than anx- 
ious of assailing those of their foes. The despair of the Outlaws 
was great, when, on gaining their encampment, they found their 
horses broken loose, and dashing wildly about the swamp. Flight 
was no longer sought—they turned upon their enemies, deter- 
mined to die as they had lived, without fear of man or God. 
Time was not allowed for deliberation, before their foes were 
upon them. Volley after volley was poured in upon them, and 
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feebly and more feebly returned. The order was now given to 
charge, and the Lieutenant rushed into the coppice—he darted by 
every meaner foe—he looked only for one. Followed by the 
faithful guide, amid the hurry and confusion of the fight, he 
caught the glimpse of a dark figure retreating slowly with some- 
thing in his arms, into the swamp behind the place of encamp- 
ment. His companion and himself sprang upon the pursuit, but 
the speed of Wade soon-left the guide in the rear. He gained 
evidently on the fugitive, who seemed impeded by the water, and 
the burden he was carrying. ‘The swamp, as he advanced, was 
deeper and more broken with cypress knots and trees, and he 
could only see, at intervals, the person of the retiring Outlaw. 
At once he disappeared from sight—a heavy splash was heard in 
the water—the Lieutenant leaped wildly to the spot from whence 
the sound came—there he lay. 
* * * * % * * 

The place was open to the full streaming light of the moon, 
and the countenance of the wounded Outlaw could be seen. 
Wade rushed up with pointed sword—it was useless, for he had 
already received his death wound. He paused to see him die—it 
was the person of Rogers, the Outlaw Chief—he had fallen, and 
his blood crimsoned the water in which he lay—he supported 
himself on one arm, while the other encircled the waist of his 
expiring daughter, whora he was striving with his declinin 
strength to keep from sinking into the water. Her life’s blood 
was faat ebbing from her bosom, and mingling with that which 
flowed from his side—There was the same haughty smile upon 
her lip, which it had ever worn—and her eye, dark, brilliant, 
beautiful in death, looked up into his face. Life seemed concen- 
trated in the gaze—her father spoke not—felt not for himself— 
knew not he had fallen—his whole soul was poured out in one 
gush of deep, despairing, unutterable anguish, over all his hopes— 
his intense affections, melting away and perishing with his dying 
daughter. His strength failed him more and more—his arm 
yielded slowly to the pressure—and he was sinking gradually 
deeper and deeper into the water, out of which he was striving to 
keep the body of his child. His eye caught that of Wade, who 
was looking on with a feeling of deep pity.—* Young man,” said 
he, in a faltering, husky voice, raising himself for a moment, 
“help—help my child—I ask not your mercy”’—*Nor I”—quiv- 
ered on Ellen’s dying lip.—*Oh God, she dies! My child! my 
child! save my child!” Wade knelt beside her—he lifted her from 
the arms of her parent—her drooping head hung upon his breast— 
she still breathed.—“In the name of heaven,” he faultered to the 
Outlaw, “who—who art thou?” “I am—name it not—-I am 
Rogers, the Outlaw.” The Lieutenant still faltered out—“And 
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she—and she’ Ellen raised her eye proudly, and while death 
issued with the breath, replied—*The Outlaw’s Daughter!” 
“God of Heaven, spare them,” cried Wade—*My Father! My 
Sister! I am Wade—I am Wade Rogers—thy Brother! thy Son! 
Oh Heaven! they hear me not—they are dead!” 














“LOVE THEE! I’LL LOVE THEE EVER.” 


Love thee! I'll love thee ever, 
Still wear thee in my heart; 

But its bounding pulses quiver, 
For what thou wast, not art; 
Thou wast Jike sunshine beaming 
Upon the lonely sea, 

Fairer than poet’s dreaming— 
Oh, such thou wast to me. 

The heavy clouds are meeting, 
They bear the beam away, 

The poet’s dream is fleeting, 
The phantom may notstay; 

But thou art still enshrined 

In this fond heart of mine, 
Thou swayest all my mind, 

And this whole soul is thine. 
And since no more ’tis given, 
That I that face should see, 
The night shall be my heaven, 
Then I can dream of thee; 

Oh, then shall come a gladness, 
Such as dull day brings not; 

No shade or touch of sadness,— 
All grief shall be forgot. 

The green trees shall wave o’er us, 
The birds shall blithely sing; 
The stream shall glide before us, 
All gently murmuring. 

Upon the face of Nature 

Shall gladness smile and sit; 
Love dwell in every feature, 

A habitation fit. 

And thou the time beguiling, 
Shalt sing that ancient song; 
And still while thou art smiling, 
How rush the hours along! 

Upon thy pure and spotless. brow, 
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Shall truth and fair faith rest; 

And Love shall give his victor bow, 
To settle in thy breast. 

Thus would I dream the hours away, 
And fancy thou wert mine, 

Till night give place to sober day, 
The stars their thrones resign. 


August 31, 1838. 





COX’S POEM,—THE ADVENT.* 


Tue world is environed by mystery!—Life itself with all its 
complicated machinery,—its tissue of virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly, feelings and passions—even Life is a mystery. Buta 
still more complicated and perhaps more incomprehensible mys- 
tery is “The Advent.” Mr. Cox is the son of the right reverend 
gentleman whose lectures upon slavery have from time to time 
created so much excitement in the Northern States, and, as is 
well known, is an ardent supporter of his father’s opinions, As 
young as he is, no opportunity of thrusting himself before the 
public on this all engrossing topic has presented itself, which he 
has not gladly embraced. Some of the more bitter invectives 
against the South, have been contributed to the Liberator by 
this precocious youth, and we believe upon sundry occasions he 
has even inflicted speeches upon large audiences in New York. 
Mr. Cox will therefore excuse us, if we demur to his plea, that 
the Advent is his first public effort, and if on that account we 
are not disposed to believe him as coy of the public as his pareen 
might lead us to suppose. As to his apology of being only nine- 
teen years old,—we consider it a time of life well adapted to 
writing Poetry; and if a man gives no promise at this period, it 
may be doubted whether he will ever make a poet. Collins, 
White, Chatterton, Campbell, Hammond aad our own sweet Lu- 
cretia Davidson, had all written and written well at or before 
this early age, and the youthful candidate for poetic fame at the 
present day must display talent—at least beyond mediocrity, or it 
would be best to continue wholly silent. It is true we cannot ex- 
pect from this age that strong and vigorous common sense, that 
nice discrimination, and that acute perception of character which 
belongs to the more advanced period of life and which time alone 
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can develop. But the spring time of life is the season when the 
mental faculties are in their full elasticity,—when the imagination 
luxuriates most in its uncultivated wildness; and if it be not the 
period best suited for the production of a poem that will stand 
the test of remote time, (for poetry to be lasting must derive its 
permanence from the combined energies of the judgment and im- 
agination,) it is surely best adapted to the poetry of feeling. 
This and only this we expected from Mr. Cox. That he should 
have written with deep feeling and displayed greater fullness 
than strength; or that there should have been an absence of 
manly thought about the poem, would not have excited surprise. 
It is the property of age to prune away all excrescences and to 
do for poetry what the skilful horticulturist does for the tree—lop 
away its many branches that the remaining few may become 
both more productive and more durable. Our expectations, how- 
euer, have been disappointed. The author is exceedingly ver- 
bose, it is true; but this defect is not compensated by his manner 
which so far from being strongly impassioned, is in the lowest de- 
gree tame and enervated. We could not but wonder, how, 
with a subject so awfully sublime,—the deep, soul-stirring coming 
of the Savior of the world to offer himself a living sacrifice for 
mankind, a poem of considerable length, could be composed with- 
out bearing the least impress of feeling. Mr. Cox’s subject has 
been, as respects himself, ill chosen: although, in itself a most 

lorious theme, it requires a master hand. To adapt to the garb 
of rhyme, (which in his songs he often does,) the full, rich and 
expressive poetry of Scripture; to give vent to those awfully ma- 


jestic sentiments in the garishness of an inflated diction, is of it- 


self ineflably absurd!—And, moreover, if Pope and Heber have 
successfully turned into rhyme the loftiest passages of Scripture, 
the Tyro should remember that even here the talented Young 
has failed, and it would be well to weigh carefully his powers of 
mind before making the attempt. Had Mr. Cox subjected him- 
self to this examination, unless he be extremely vain, or his friends 
foolishly fond, we think he would have found himself inadequate 
to the task: and would, for a time if not altogether, have deferred 
offering to the public a work not only crude and unfinished, but 
totally devoid of excellence as regards justness of thought, har- 
mony of diction, fertility of invention, copiousness and force of il- 
lustration. 

We are disposed to think the Advent will greatly enhance the 
contempt which Mr. Cox’s opinions upon other subjects have al- 
ready elicited from the public. Let us, however, be fairly under- 
stood;—we deprecate this work not because its author differs 
with usin opinion. We are willing—nay more—very willing for 
Mr. Cox to entertain his peculiar sentiments on the subject of sla- 
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very. If (as we think) he carry his philanthropy too far; if he 
love not only the sons but the beautiful ebon colored daughters of 
Ethiop,—readily—most readily will we acquiesce in his choice, 
and say to him in the words of his own Reuel,— 

“If in those arms, those breasts ye take delight, 

Oh! woo them still! they’re beautiful, tho’ dust!” 


But—to be serious—we decry the work because it is a shape- 
less, unseemly mass of stupidity. Mr. Cox has had a classical 
education,—he has no doubt read Horace,—his advice “saepe sty- 
lum vertas, iteram, que digna legi sint, scripturus,” had it been 
sedulously followed, would have no doubt proved very servicea- 
ble in refining the language and sentiment of this poem. We 
have rarely, even in our school-boy days, when fustian is in its 
prime, met with so many turgid flights—redundant and unmeaning 
epithets; and such gross violations of every thing like rhetoric, 
good taste and good sense. The intelligent reader will be highly 
delighted with the following chorus: 


“Dire! dire indeed! we weep, we wail! 
But his fiery-flooded hail 

Burns not as his triumph stings, 

Nor scathes our air-infecting wings,” &c. 


The ensuing quotation may challenge comparison with the finest 
ode of the moon-struck poet, McDonald Clarke.— 


“Where gnaw the furies— 
—And Despair 
Howls through the black, envenomed air; 
But cease your wail! No more 
Your loss deplore, 
Nor quake with coward fear— 
Despair, and hear.”’ 


One would think by the quick succession of rhymes in the last 


two lines, Mr. Cox had been lately perusing the exquisite poem in 
Joe Millar (No. 361,) entitled “A Nocturnal Sketch.” 


“Even is come; and from the dark park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 

And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury Lane—Dane slain,” &c. 

The foregoing quotation from the Advent is much in the same 
style as the above, but its meaning is far from being so obvious. 
Of the instances of Pleonasm,— 

“Descending on cherub-wings he flieth low, 
Bowing the skies and yon blue canopy,” 


is one amongst a thousand. Of the profound we have selected 
only two examples, although such are by no means rare: 


“Nay Reuel, thou’st a sombre taste to-night.” 
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“While a voice 
Amid the stillness that was shadowy round, 
Spoke in dark whispers.” 


When we read these passages, we felt inclined to address Mr. 
Cox as Omar does the angel Ithiel. 


“With deep amaze, 
All radiant stranger, thy instructions sage 
And marvellous we hear! yet would inquire, 
(If not profane to ask,) their meaning hid.’’—p. 72. 


The characters in “The Advent,” always speak in language 
adapted to their several conditions in life. ‘Thus Revel, who after 
having lost his way, is led back to his brother shepherds by the an- - 
gel Adiel, familiarly speaks: 

“Ho! here they are full sure and fast asleep, 
I left them to bring back une straying lamb, 
And find them losing scores. 
Come, rouse ye drones! 
Ho! here! awake! what mean ye thus at rest!”’ 


Another specimen may be extracted from the soliloquy of Hec- 
ate, who raves most admirably: 


“Why waste in words 
The hours we might employ in mighty works, 
In deeds that shall out-yell our falling groans, 
And like our torment smoke eternally.’’ 


We have carefully avoided detailing the plot of the Mystery, 
of which its author judiciously hopes “that there may be found a 
beginning, a middle and an end of its own kind.” We found it 
even so. ‘The reader, we fear, will like ourselves, find not only a 
beginning and a middle, but much to his satisfaction, an end of 
the piece. It begins obscurely,—at its medium it is shrouded in 
mystery,—at its end it is mature with folly! A tale without a 
plot!—a prosaic poem! remarkable only for the frigidity and 
tameness with which the author has enveloped one of the most 
glorious and exalted themes of poesy. If poetry be an unprofita- 
ble labor; if, as Burton says, poets who sing in summer must like 
grass-hoppers pine away in winter for lack of preferment,—what 
shall we say of those who croak! We now take our farewell of 
Mr. Cox, and would say to him at parting, that the book is not 
wholly destitute of merit. The type is exceedingly clear,—the 
paper very excellent—although the vapid nonsense contained 
within the embossed covers and gilded leaves, served only to sug- 
gest its resemblance to the well burnished brass and harness of 
our old Professor’s chaise, contrasted with the projecting bones 
and fleshless limbs of his Rosinante. Our author commenced his 


poem through vanity, and it may be added, that it might die in 
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shame. We could scarcely find in the whole work a redeeming 
excellence save its harmlessness—and even this is merely a neg- 
ative merit. It is but right to add that our author’s prose, though 
by no means striking, is somewhat above his poetry. He has a 
fine command of language which, if directed bya good judgment, 
might in time render him a tolerable writer. Further than this 
truth forbids us to speak. Weare averse from that spirit of laud. 
ing every thing, good or bad, which issues from the press, and 
which has been so effectual in retarding the progress of know- 
ledge. If we were called upon to say weet has hitherto been the 
greatest obstacle to American literature, we would unhesitatingly 
avow our belief that this has been the leading cause. The litera- 
ture of a country can never attain a lofty eminence where fame is 
within the reach of every upstart pretender,—where the true ge- 
nius becomes lost in the multitude of foolish aspirants, and where 
real merit, because less assuming, is perhaps entirely overlooked, 
and the laurel placed upon heads that more truly deserve the cap 
and bells. Our remarks upon this subject must not be construed 
as tending to deprecate authors alone. They are rarely so cen- 
surable as those guardians of the press, the conductors of public 
journals, who never consider the deep importance of the trust re- 
posed in them. It is to them we must look for an improvement 
in the manners and morals as well as the intellect of a people. 
When they sanction vice and immorality,—when works which 
are replete with false philosophy, clothed in no matter what garb, 
are lauded,—when lewdness passes with them for hamor,—when 
they overlook affectation in manners and vice in morals,—when 
by their conduct every writer may be assured he will receive the 
plaudit “well done!”—vain is it toexpect that false systems, which 
are s6 easily reared,—false wit, an ever abundant commodity,— 
vice, acquired with facility by every one,—and dullness, which is 
a plant of the most rapid eyerrmete: be superseded by truth, 
the offspring of labour and time;—true wit, always rare,—virtue, 
requiring care and attention,—and real exccllence, which though 
modest and retired, is like the coral reef, the work of sedulous 
application: no less worthy imitation from the beautiful symme- 
try and permanence of its whole than the exquisite fineness and 
polish of its component parts. 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 


Lone remnant of departed time! 
Within thy spreading shade 

I stood—while on thy outstretched arms 
The light of morning played. 

And while with bounding heart I gazed 
Upon thy giant form— 

Which for a thousand vanished years 
Had battled with the storm, 

I felt thee in thy towering strength 
And loneliness—sublime! 

Type of true virtue as thou art, 
Unscathed by tide or time! 


How many a wintry wind—that in 

Its wild, dread fury came— 

Hath madly shook with tempest power 
Thy rude, unyielding frame! 
Yet—bowed not—still thou stancest here 
As in thy youthful pride, 

While gleams thy wide—extended crest 
In spring’s bright verdure dyed. 

And tho’ clouds lower and storms rage on, 
Still may’st thou flourish here— 

And put thy cheering blossoms forth 

In many a coming year. 


Long may’st thou rear thy shining crest, 
Of not one beauty riven, 

And steadfastly as Faith herself, 
Soar upwards still to heaven! 

Since thou art lone and desolate, 
Of every mate bereft; 

Since time has kindly passed thee o’er 
And still thy beauties left. 

Long! long beneath thy shelt’ring boughs, 
May happy thousands raise 

The song—befitting Freedom’s land— 
Of gratitude and praise. 


Long in thy branches may the birds 
Of heav’n delight to rest! 

And long the sun at earliest morn, 
Greet with its smile—thy crest; 

And long as freemen love their land— 
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The land of fame and glory, 

Still may thy praise illume the page 
Of her undying story! 

Farewell! upon thine honored head, 
New blessings we invoke! 

Pride of thy land! the poet’s theme! 
Thou scathless—stern old oak! 





SOMETHING ON OLD MAIDS. 


BY AN OLD BACHELOR ON PRINCIPLE. 


As an old bachelor of some forty years standing, I may be 
permitted to feel and express a peculiar sympathy for the sister- 
hood of celihacy. A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
It delights me to meditate upon the causes which have brought 
them into this state of single blessedness, to commune with my 
own soul and my own experience, and thence to draw conclu- 
sions. It is my pleasure to divide them off into classes, to enrol 
them in the Legion of Honour according to their proper merits. 

I shall notice at present but two classes. The first is of those 
who without anxiety or undue effort on their part, after the exer- 
tion of those faculties and powers of pleasing which they possess, 
still find themselves rapidly advancing to that period where there 
is no longer hepe of matrimony, to that bourne whence no old 
maid ever returns. As they have never indulged in unreasonable 
anticipations of success, nor staked their all upon a cast, they re- 
main in aneasy and comfortable state of mind. This is evinced 
by their tendency to take on fat, for it is an acknowledged fact in 
natural history, that peace of mind and plumpness of body go 
together. Czesar, or Shakspeare for him, knew this when he said, 
“Let me have fat men and men that sleep o’ nights,” and deemed 
Cassius worthy of suspicion solely because he was lean. The 
class of which I speak are almost always in good case,—“three 
inches of fat on the brisket, as I am sinner,”—and are well guard- 
ed from the wear and tear of their journey through life by a 
goodly allowance of oleaginous matter. 

Were it not a misnomer, one might call them motherly old la- 
dies, frequently double chinned when more matured, and evident- 
ly at ease with the world and themselves. ‘They have no stings 
of disappointed ambition; their memories of the past bear no 
thorns long enough to penetrate the envelope which defends 
them. 
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They may be somewhat sad at times when they see a house- 
hold hearth vocal with childhood’s cheering tones of laughter, but 
they have no regrets, no feeling of opportunities unimproved. 
They (had heaven and the gentlemen so pleased,) might have 
made as happy a household as any which they now survey, but 
they console themselves by pouring out their good nature and af- 
fection on those who, though not their own by the dearest of all 
claims and titles, yet share as full a love almost as if they were. 
They delight in all offices of kindness to all who come within 
their sphere, and become the adoptive mothers of nephews and 
neices whom they generally pet and spoil to their hearts content. 
Failing these, their kindness descends on many an object, more or | 
less deserving. ‘They do good in their day and generation, and 
in the fulness of years are borne to the tomb. They are fre- 
quently the subjects of joke through life, but never of an ill-na- 
tured jest. The shaft of ridicule is harmless to them, and they 
can chuckle as good humouredly over their state as the best. 

They are secured from the rough jolts of life by an elastic cush- 
ion of true good nature, and all their paths are pleasantness and 
peace. ‘They are remarkable for skill in concocting nice things, 
famous for jams and conserves, great in remedies both pleasant 
and efficacious for sore throats and colds; are the best nurses in 
the world, and intimately understand the preparation of all manner 
of broths, soups and jellies. They are invaluable about a house, 
untiring in their assiduity and attention to the younger brats, 
while they fill up the vacant hours in the manufacture of night 
caps and stockings. Their time is not past in vain, and though 
they fail in the great object of their existence, they render essen- 
tial service to others in accomplishing theirs. They are ever for- 
ward in promoting any thing which has a tendency to matrimony, 
they are useful in a thousand ways, as unwearied listeners to ev- 
ery tale of love or fancy, ever ready to aid, assist, advise, and if 
need be, to declare. Though they possess not the swiftness of the 
winged Mercury, they are excellent go-betweens, internuncios 
between the parties. Nothing delights them more than a regu- 
lar affair, and they cuddle and nurse it with as deep interest as 
if they were rejuvenated and the business was their own. 

But the subject leads one too far; no reasonable space can con- 
tain the praises due to the good tempered old maid; it would be as 
long as a newspaper obituary over a “gentleman of great worth, 
who has left a disconsolate widow and ten infant children.” 

The second order is of a higher tone and spirit. Earth hardly 
presents a more noble spectacle than that of the old maid on prin- 
ciple. She may have been and frequently is, one who has known 
the fulness and perfection of an early and only love. It took 
deep and permanent root in her heart, budded and blossomed, but 
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was nipped in the bud. Death may have wrung from her reluc- 
tant grasp the scarce won treasure; have chilled and frozen into 
perpetual mockery of life the hopes and joys that had clustered 
around her path; may have struck down the hand so lately pled- 
ged, and palsied the heart that lived but for her. The blow, more 
ghastly in its effects than any other infliction, has swept away in 
one moment the life of years. She lives, she survives the shock, 
but her soul.is widowed; she is not insensible to the regard lav- 
ished upon her by those who are left, but still her best and holiest 
feelings are with the dead. Calm and quiet, more spiritual in her 
beauty from the melancholy which rests upon her, she glides upon 
her course, and her joy is but to minister to the joy of others. 
Her presence imposes no restraint, though even the wild buoyan- 
cy of youth is st iled into a calmer and more moderated glee, 
where rests her sad sweet smile. She dwells on earth as one 
not of the earth,and none can mourn when she vanishes to a 
more appropriate sphere. 

Other causes there are which occasionally lead woman, in 
the very bloom and hey-day of her youth and beauty, to 
resign her fair chance in the lottery, and voluntarily devote 
herself to the “vestality of love.” ‘Treachery, where she least 
of all expected it, may have crossed her path and led her to 
believe that there is none “among so many faithless, faithful found.” 
She may have poured out her soul upon a false, or worse upon 
an unworthy object, and then it is beautiful to see with what su- 
preme scorn, yet mingled with regret, she asserts the prerogative 
of the sex. The injured majesty of her nature rises into ener 
and life, and she spurns the traitor from her presence. While 
she possesses this proud consciousness, she bears herself above all 
weaker and softer feelings; but the wrung heart at —_ triumphs 
over the factitious passion of the moment, and she feels in that ag- 
ony how sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the pang of unrequited 
love. But if, under the excitement of feelings roused into sudden 
action, she drives from her and forever, under an unfounded im- 
putation, one who still cherishes an unfading affection, she awakes 
from her frenzy to a full appreciation of her desolate loneliness, 


and does penance for her haste in the long and lingering regrets 
of future years. 
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CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION.* 


Ir is with mingled emotions of admiration and shame that we 
revert to the past history of civil and religious freedom;—admira- 
tion of the genius and eloquence displayed in its defence, shame 
at the perverseness of human nature which rendered that defence 
necessary. Liberty is the great stake for which the oppressor 
and the oppressed have in all ages contended; the one seeking to 
elevate, the other to depress it. It has numbered among its cham- 
pions the noblest of our race, and emblazoned on the scroll of its 
martyrology names which confer honor on human nature. If, 
indeed, it be the prerogative of genius and worth to impart lus- 
tre to truth, the cause of civil and religious liberty is encircled 
with no ordinary attractions. In Great Britain, where its battles 
have been chiefly fought, the mightiest intellects have done it ho- 
mage. ‘The profound argumentation of Milton, the gorgeous el- 
oquence of Jeremy Taylor, and the classic elegance of Robert 
Hall, have combined to assert its dignity and establish its claims. 

The right of every rational being to untrammelled freedom of 
thought and conscience, is so self evident, that we are astonished 
any should have had the temerity to deny it. Yet such is the 
fact. The light of truth on this subject has been elicited only by 
the fiercest collisions of intellect, and the blessings of freedom, 
wherever enjoyed, are the spoils of conquest. It is only of late, 
that the rights of conscience have been recognized, and the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty fully understood and acknowledged. 
To Roger Williams, the founder of the State of Rhode Island, 
belongs the honor of having been the first to establish a free 
and full toleration; and to that State, the enviable distinction of 
being the only one of the original thirteen, whose soil has never 
been polluted with the cannibal orgies of religious persecution. 

It isa matter of congratulation, that the principles of religious 
liberty (scouted as late as the seventeenth century as hideous 
novelties,[) are now very extensively embraced in theory if not 





* Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions; and other sub- 
jects. Philadelphia:—R. W. Pomeroy.—1831. 

The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By Francis Wayland. Bos- 
ton:—Gould, Kendall & Lincoln.—1838. - 

+ So Bancroft, in his History of the U. States; and the fact is fully es- 
tablished in the very excellent “Memoir of Roger Williams,” by the la- 
mented Professor Knowles. 

t Chacun, L’arbitre de sa croyance—cette nouvelle doctrine—Bossuet, 
Oraison funebre de la Reine D’Angleterre. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose that this notion was peculiar to the church of which that distin- 
guished prelate was so bright an ornament. 
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in practice. The attention which the subject has recently exci- 
ted, we regard as highly auspicious to the interests of general 
freedom; and in it the philanthropist will discern the omens of 
better days. It is important that these principles should be fully 
understood, for they afford the only permanent basis of a consis- 
tent toleration. 

While the doctrine of religious toleration seems to be admitted 
by all liberal minds, the grounds on which it rests and the argu- 
ments by which it is supported, are exceedingly diverse. As 
specimens of this diversity, we need only refer to the two works 
at the head of this article; and this must be our apology for pla- 
cing a book, which has been so long before the public, side by 
side with one of recent origin. Both these works set forth a plea 
for toleration. But in the one, it rests on an indefensible and pes- 
tilent dogma; in the other, on principles which commend them- 
selves to every man’s reason and experience. 

The design of the “Essays, &c.” is to establish “the true 
grounds, the grand principles of toleration.”—note k, p. 238. To 
this end the author maintains that belief is involuntary, and there- 
fore,error is innocent. This doctrine of the innocence of error, 
we cannot but consider, with due deference to ‘“‘the ancient 
philosophers -from Plato to Marcus Aurelius,” * backed by Sir 
James Mackintosh and the Westminster Review, equally unphil- 
osophical and pernicious. ‘There is a pestilent sophistry in all the 
arguments we have seen in support of this hypothesis, calculated 
to bewilder the mind, and involve a subject of great practical mo- 
ment in darkness and confusion. The grand source of safety to 
an honest mind is to get rid, at once, of the entanglements of met- 
aphysics by an appeal to consciousness and experience, thus 
transferring the case from the chair of the sophist to the tribunal 
of common sense. ft 

While it might be difficult to prove, by a process of reasoning, 
that belief is not involuntary; yet, when we bring the subject to 
“mens business and bosoms,” and apply it to the practical details 
of life, it is stripped of its obscurity. For, it is evident to all who 
have reflected on the operations of their own minds, that the will 
or disposition enters as a very essential and efficient element into 
the grounds of belief. Errors of the head are inseparably allied 
to errors of the heart; and “the important principle cannot be too 
often repeated, (we use the language of Dr. Abercombie,) that 
the attainment of truth in moral inquiries is essentially connected 





* Mackintosh’s Hist. Eth. Philos. p. 39 and p. 139, note. 

+ This is, in fact, the way in which Cicero and Horace combat a kindred 
dogma of the Stoics. Cic. de Fin. IV. Horat. Sat. I. 3. Sensus mor- 
esque repugnant. 
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with the moral condition of the inquirer.” It is the dictate of 
common sense. “Quod volumus facile credimus;” and he must 
have been a very inobservant spectator of human conduct, and 
little skilled in the analysis of his own feelings, who has yet to 
learn, that the decision of the mind is, (to borrow a figure from 
Dynamics,) the resultant of compound forces among which the 
will exerts a powerful and constant influence; “La volunté,” pro- 
foundly observes M. Pascal, “est un des principaux organes de la 
créance; non qu'elle forme la créance, mais parceque les choses 
paroissent vraies ou fatisses, selon la face par ot on les regarde. 
La volunté, qui se plait 4 l'une plus qu’a l'autre, detourne l’esprit 
de considérer les qualités de celle qu'elle n’aime pas; et ainsi 
esprit, marchant d’une piéce avec la volunté, s’arréte 4 regarder’ 
Ja face qu’elle aime; et en jugeant par ce qi’il voit, il régle insen- 
siblement sa créance suivant l’inclination de la volunté.” 

Those who have written with ability on this important branch 
of ethical science, seem to have surveyed, too cursorily, the ac- 
tual condition of human nature. If man were a being of pure 
intellect, the point in dispute might be safely maintained; for there 
would exist no disturbing influences to bias the decisions of the 
mind. But this is not the condition of human nature; and he who 
in moral discussions, treats man as a purely intellectual being, 
commits the same mistake as the mathematician, whe should un- 
dertake to compute the strength of a beam, merely on the princi- 
ples of abstract science; without reference to the frangibibility of 
the timber of which it was composed. Whether the beam be of 
oak or pine, is nothing to this dealer in abstractions; and whether 
man possess passions or not, weighs naught with the advocate of 
involuntary belief. Lord Bacon has adverted to the actual condi- 
tion of the human mind in Aph. xlix. of the Novum Organum. 
“Intellectus humanus luminis sicci non est: sed recepit infusionem 
a voluntate et affectibus: id quod generat ad quod vult scientias: 
quod enim mavult homo verum esse, id potius credit.” This aph- 
orism is worthy the attention of such as view man in the light of 
an intellectual machine, whose movements can be determined 
with mathematical precision. 

Let any one ponder well the two preceding quotations and then 
ask himself whether the almost universal conviction of mankind, 
which attaches guilt to opinions, be not founded in truth. But 
whatever may be the metaphysica! difficulties which beset this 
subject, men will continue to do as they have done, and will re- 
gard as culpable the supporter and the propagandist of hurtful 
opinions, because they know that guilt has been contracted in 
their formation. Errors of trivial importance may be the infir- 
mities of the good; but wasting and destructive moral heresies 
can germinate only in hearts predisposed to welcome them. In 
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vain will the heresiarch, as he walks over the scenes of his moral 
desolation, plead the involvuntariness of his belief. 'The common 
sense of mankind will spurn it as a falsehood: and, if this be his 
only defence, the surges of public opinion will roll over him. 

And here we feel bound to enter our protest against the use 
which this writer has made of the works of Bacon, Locke and 
Bishop Butler. From the confidence with which he appeals to 
them, it might be oe that they were advocates of this hy- 
pothesis; whereas, all who at all conversant with the productions 
of those master minds, well know that they would have shrunk 
from the admission of a principle which drives a ploughshare 
over the whole field of human responsibility. It is, indeed, with 
reference to human accountability, that we feel the greatest ob- 
jection to this doctrine. Conduct is only the fruit of belief, and 
they are inseparably linked together. Opinions are “the livin 
spirits in the wheels” of human action, and it is impossible to 
judge of one without reference to the other. He, therefore, who 
advocates the innocence of error levels a deadly blow at man’s 
sense of responsibility;—yea, more, he erects a tribunal where 
the guilty and the infamous of every age will receive their just 
though tardy vindication. Among those who recognize the au- 
thority of the Bible, there should be but one opinion on the sub- 

ject. And we are free to confess, that were the dogma we have 
been combating less unphilosophical and pernicious, we should 
nevertheless discard it, in deference to the more authoritative 
voice of Revelation. We will conclude this part of our discus- 
sion by observing, that this vexed question has nothing whatever 
to do with the principles of toleration; and the metaphysical dis- 

ute, however decided, leaves that subject just where it found it. 

he only plausible pretext for persecution,—the protection of so- 
ciety against error,—as well as the only just ground of toleration, 
is altogether independent of such considerations. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that we turn from the rotten foun- 
dation of the “Essays” to the more just and comprehensive views of 
Dr. Wayland. He has traced the practice of persecution to its 
source; and, having discovered the locality of the disease, he 
teaches us where to apply the remedy. His exposition of the real 
causes of persecution has this further recommendation, that it co- 
incides with the facts of its history. Our limits forbid entering 
into an analysis of Dr. Wayland’s excellent little book; we must 
be content to inweave some of his arguments into our remarks, 
and recommend the volume to our readers as a beautiful specimen 
of calm philosophic discussion. In the last section, on “The Sla- 
very Question,” they will, perhaps, see some things that are not 
altogether to their taste; but the evident good-will with which 


they are said, will prevent them from being offensive where they 
are not convincing. 
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We have no doubt, that a large numberof the persecutions 
which have scourged the earth, had their origin in the tendency of 
man when in power to abuse it—in the propensity to domineer. 
The sanguinary fanatic, when inflamed by bigotry, does not stop 
to discuss metaphysical theories. It is enough for him that his 
craft is in danger, and that he has power to crush his victim. 
But when good men become persecutors, we can no longer as- 
cribe their conduct to unprincipled malevolence, but must seek 
some other explanation of the phenomenon. This is to be found, 
according to Dr. W. in a false principle of conscience,—‘“a mis- 
take as to the limits of human responsibility. When they had 
once taken it for granted, that they were responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the refi 
fore they were at liberty to use all the physical power which God 
had placed in their hands, to propagate truth and to arrest the 
progress of error, persecution followed of course. It would then 
require no exercise of the malign emotions, to kindle the fire or to 
erect the gibbet. Persecution unto death would be the calm dic- 
tate of religious duty.”—-p. 50—51.* 

The true basis of toleration, then, is that man is not amenable to 
man jor his religious belief. 'This deprives persecution of every 
excuse or palliation, and brands it as an impious encroachment on 
Heaven’s supremacy,—a daring usurpation of the divine prerog- 
ative,—an impertinent interference between man and his Creator. 
The mind was made to be free, and every effort to tramel its ex- 
ercise is an insolent profanation. It may not be summoned be- 
fore any earthly tribunal; for it belongs exclusively to the juris- 
diction of Heaven. Let the tyrant, if he will, bind and imprison 
the body; but it is at his peril, that he touch the soul. It bears 
the impress of the Divinity,—it is made in the image of God,—and 
he who touches it touches “the apple of his eye.” Any attempt 
to obstruct, by pains and penalties, the progress of religious in- 
quiry, will as assuredly meet the rebuke of the Almighty, as it 
will in the end, the execration of mankind. Of all the enemies 
of our race the persecutor for conscience’ sake is the most black- 
ened with guilt, and most deserves to be pilloried in his infamous 
elevation and “damned to everlasting fame.” 

In this age of boasted light and refinement, we with much self- 
complacence,—like Colderidge’s friend, who when he spoke of 
himself, always took off his hat in demonstration of profound res- 
pect,—congratulate ourselves on having “clean escaped” the illib- 
eral prejudices of our fathers. But it is to be feared, that the 





* Jamais on ne fait le mal, si pleinement et si gaiment, que quand on le 


fait, par un faux principe de conscience. Pensees de Pascal.—iv. 22. 
Good text this for a new Essay on Fanaticism. 


igious belief of their fellow men, and that there- 
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Protean monster has only changed his shape, and that we have 
relinquished one form of the evil for another. Our vaunted lib- 
erality may be in reality indifference to truth, and the spirit of 
persecution may only lie dormant until some worthy object shall 
break its repose and kindle its fanatacism. In our own State the 
game of persecution has not ceased. The tables are merely 
changed. The mitre and the crosier have given place to the fas- 
ces of secular power; and the legislator has put on the cloak of 
the inquisitor. The spirit of intolerance is no longer associated 
with prelatical pomp and insolence; for the grave esisladin her- 
alds its march, and its proscriptions issue from the Senate House. 
But intolerance is the same, whether it be hatched in the cells of 
the Inquisition, or receive a more honorable accouchement in the 
halls of legislation. On what principle of justice or expediency, 
are an entire class of the community cashiered of their civil priv- 
ileges, by being made ineligible to office, for no other offence than 
that of preaching the gospel? This article of our State constitu- 
tion is as ungenerous as it is unjust. In the storm of the Revo- 
lution, the clergy were among the earliest and the firmest friends 
of freedom, and often did the stirring eloquence of the pulpit kin- 
dle the flame of patriotism and nerve the warrior’s arm for vic- 
tory. In most of the States these services were gratefully re- 
membered; but, in “liberal, magnanimous South Carolina,” the 
guerdon of their toils was an indiscriminate proscription, and 
the approval of their patriotism a cruel suspicion cast upon their 
order. It dirainishes naught from the injustice of this provision 
of our constitution, that the clergy do not feel the burden. What- 
ever may be their own opinions of propriety, they have never 
committed their consciences to the custody of the legislature. 

It is cheering to think, even amid such lamentable instances to 
the contrary, that the cause of general freedom is gradually ad- 
vancing—freedom of thought, freedom of religious worship, free- 
dom of the press. Men are beginning to be convinced of the im- 
policy, if not the wickedness, of intolerance, in all its forms. 
They have learned that persecution only gives notoriety to a 
cause which it cannot arrest, and invests with sacredness even 
the martyr of error. He who falls in defence of sacred freedom, 
whether at the stake or on the scaffold, is canonized in the world’s 
veneration. The noble and the free of every age and clime, will 
unite to build his tomb and garnish his sie No good can 
result from a jealous espionage of truth. Free discussion is the 
“life-blood” of civil and religious institutions. Like the influence 
of the winds of heaven on the forest, it enlivens and quickens 
moral vegetation, and separates the wheat from the chaff. Perse- 
cution kindles a fire for the play of the whirlwind, wraps society 

in wide and wasting conflagration, and not unfrequently consumes 
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the wheat with the chaff;—buries truth with error, leaving man in 
the solitude of universal ruin. 

The press has already approved itself the friend of man; and 
he will not totally forget or desert it. Should it be crushed in 
one age it may confidently appeal to another. The tyrant may 
condemn the press, but posterity will condemn the tyrant. 
When its voice is hushed by the mandate of despotism, and it can 
no longer plead in liberty’s defence, it may close its career in the 
prophetic denunciation of Foscarini,— 


‘“‘You may decree ’tis true 
My death, but with my death you will decree 
Your everlasting infamy,—where’er 
In future years the deed shall be remembered 
”*T will tell of shame—not mine. The popular voice 
May here be dumb—but in all lands, that spurn 
The tongue-controlling terrors of your sway 
There shall be weighed,—there writ in characters 
Indelible—my merits—your reward.” 


To all who have watched the progress of religious liberty, it is 
manifest that a certain, though it may be a distant, triumph 
awaits it. The tyrants of the ebteen hemisphere hold the con- 
sciences of their victims with trembling hands. The established 
church of England,—that citadel of bigotry and intolerance, be- 
lying its principle by its practice, and casting a foul blot on the 
protestant name, is quaking to the centre. The present genera- 
tion may witness the heavings of that convulsion which shall 
bury it in ruin. Heedless of the call for reform, the dignitaries 
of the church, in the excess of their alarm, bind faster the falling 
burden of oppression. Woe betide them. They are aspiring to 
a fatal pre-eminence.— 


“Unde altior esset 
Casus et impulse preceps immane ruine.” 


The cause of freedom is destined to move onward; stern as the 
mountain wave, powerful as the dashing cataract, it mocks at the 
imbecility of resistance. Opposition developes its latent omnipo- 
tence; and the barriers that are reared against it never fail, in 
due time, to become the spoils of its conquest and the memorials 
of its triumph. J. L. R. 

Columbia, S. C. 
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THE UNITY OF CREATION. 


To the student of Nature, it must ever be a source of the 
highest admiration to discover in each step of his progress new 
lineaments of beauty; and as he dives more deeply into her hid- 
den mysteries, to perceive rs more plainly, those secret connec- 
tions which bind together all her parts, making of apparently dis- 
cordant materials one harmonious Whole! He finds, that from 
the most inanimate to the most sensitive being——from the most 
lifeless matter to the most perfect mind; all Sane which meet 
his senses are but parts of the Unit of Creation!—Nor are they 
dissevered portions. The hardest metal and the most delicate 
nerve,—the firmest rock and the most brilliant intellect are only 
links in one grand and unbroken chain which binds them to each 
other and to their God. To trace some of the more obvious 
links of this great chain, is the object of the present essay.— 

Ist. Mrverats.—And to commence with a substance most hard 
and intractable—the granite of the first formation, acknowledged 
now by most Geologists to have been the earliest and once the 
only material existence of this our planet. If we examine its es- 
sential nature, we find a hard, impervious and motionless mass, nei- 
ther possessing life in itself nor yet being the nourisher of life in oth- 
ers,*—characterised chiefly by its hardness and its weight, consti- 





* This principle seems to have been controverted by a late experiment 
in Europe, the account of which we copy from a Philadelphia paper in the 
following words:—“Galvanism the principle of insect life.’ “An English 
paper now before us, gives a highly interesting account of an experiment 
recently made by Mr. Andrew Crosse, of Somerset, Eng. the principal facts 
of which we collate thus:—‘He was pursuing a series of researches into 
the process of chrystallization by means of galvanic batteries, and with 
that object had prepared a silicious fluid. He heated a flint to a white 
heat, and then plunged it in water to pulverize it. The silex thus reduced 
was saturated to excess with muriatic acid. The mixture was placed in a 
jar,—a piece of flannel was suspended in it, one end of which extended 
over the side, and thus by capillary attraction, the liquor was slowly filtered 
into a funnel, and thence dropped on a piece of iron stone from Mount Ve- 
suvius, upon which were laid the two wires connected with either pole of 
the battery. 

‘We skould state that the iron stone had been previously heated to a 
white heat, so that no germs of life could have existed upon it. Mr. 
Crosse made his daily observations of the wires to discover the beginning 
of the process of chrystallisation. On the 14th day he saw some small 
white specks upon the stone. Four days afterwards they had elongated 
and assumed an oval form. He conclnded that they were incipient crys- 
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tuting it, as it were, but the ballast of a world!—And yet that 
same dull, hard, motionless and lifeless mass, from the attrition of 
ages and the moisture which it subsequently imbibes from the at- 
mosphere, becomes, after various changes and an indefinite period, 
a soft, pliable and plastic earth;* and this constitutes the second 
stage which we would contemplate. 

2nd. Kartrus.—This soil then is like its parent rock in this,— 
that it is equally void of motion and of life; dull and inanimate, 
it forms but a connection between the rocky bed beneath, and the 
green verdure which clothes its upper eave A We mark, how- 
ever, this characteristic feature, distinguishing it from its original 
rock,—that though like its parent it is lifeless, yet unlike that orig- 
inal, it is the support and nourisher of life in other creations. 
Like granite, it is motionless,—unlike it, soft and plastic. Other 
resemblances and differences we omit, and hasten to another and 
more wonderful change,—the change of earthy substance into veg- 
etable forms. 

3rd. Veeerasies.—And here did we indulge our imagination 
even to an allowable extent, we might readily conceive that even 
after frequent changes and length of time had brought the soil to 
a proper consistency for the production of vegetables, the first ef- 
forts of nature would result only in a bare and leafless blade, in- 
capable from its fruitlessness of reproducing others of its own 
species—until by frequent decay it has again yielded to the earth 





tals. Great was his surprise on the 22nd day, to find eight legs projecting 
from each of these white bodies; still he could not believe that they were 
living beings. But on the 26th day his surprise was complete; there 
could be no doubt; they moved, they fed, they were perfect insects. 
Eighteen or twenty of them have since appeared. Many persons have 
seen them, but there is no record of such an insect. Itis in form some- 
thing like a mite. It has eight legs, four bristles at the tail,and the edges 
of the body are very bristly. Its emotions are visible to the naked eye,— 
its colour is gray,—its substance pulpy. It appears to feed upon the sili- 
cious particles in the fluid. The most extraordinary circumstance in this 
phenomenon, is the nature of the fluid in which this insect lives and thrives. 
The acid instantly destroys every other living being. But a second trial 
has confirmed the fact beyond a doubt. Another portion of silex was pre- 
pared in the same manner, and reduced to a gelatinous form, but without 
the acid. A coil of silver wire was suspended in it from one of the poles 
of the battery, and the other pole was also immersed so as tosend through 
the mass an incessant stream of the electric fluid. About three weeks af- 
terwards Mr. Crosse examined the poles to search for crystals, and in one 
of the coils of wire he found one of these strange insects. This proves 
that it is produced from the silver aud not from the acid.” 

*It will be perceived that we omit many intermediate changes, which 
would still further elucidate our theory—But we are not all geologists. 
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that generative power which it had thence derived, together with 
such additions as may have been received from the atmosphere; 
when finally, by such accessions to its strength the soil is enabled 
to produce a seed-bearing plant capable of reproducing itself in 
others of its species.* After this it is easy to imagine with what 
rapidity the previously barren earth would now clothe herself in 
verdure. But with these imaginings we have nought to do. We 
only know that the earths combined with airs and liquids, contain 
within themselves not the pabulum alone, but the very sub- 
stance of a plant,—for that same plant when mouldered away, 
becomes again the motionless and lifeless mass from which it em- 
anated. And knowing this, our only object is to discover those 
points of resemblance and of difference that exist between this 
third stage and that which preceded it. Like earth, then, the veg- 
etable possesses no power of voluntary motion, nor indeed, does 
it exhibit volition of any kind. It materially differs, however, in 
the possession of involuntary motion—the motion of growth 
alone—the power of increase and enlargement. It possesses al- 
so, organic action in a certain degree. By the powers of its roots 
it receives nutriment from the earth,—by similar powers in its 
leaves it exacts a tribute also from the atmosphere,—and by its 
assimilating organs converts these accessions into wood; and thus 
increases its bulk, until the little plant, which scarce attracted the 
notice of the passer-by, becomes at length the wide-spreading and 
leafy tree that shades the weary traveller from the scorching sun, 
and affords refreshing coolness to the over-heated animal. 

4th. Brures.—But a third and yet more surprising change de- 
mands our notice. The plant springs up—increases in its 
growth—continues its allotted period of unconscious life—and per- 
ishes!—and from its mouldering dust,t there springs a worm of 
conscious life and voluntary motion. ‘The progress is easy from 
the worm to the footed reptile, and thence to animals of larger 
growth and stronger frame. ‘This fourth stage then is like the 
last in the involuntary motion of growth—in its organic powers 
of receiving and assimilating nutriment derived from surround- 
ing objects—in the life of circulation—in its requiring rest from 
its labours to recruit its exhausted powers;—for vegetables, as 








and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon 
the earth; and it was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and the herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself; and God saw that it was good.’’—Genesis ch. i. v. xi. xli. 

+ And God said, let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind; and 
it was so.—Gen. ch. 1. v. xxiv. 
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well as animals, need their periods of repose, as any planter may 
perceive who rides into his field at early morn, and observes the 
drooping leaves and drowsy semblance of his staple plant. That 
they breathe also is affirmed by Botanists; and this, if true, forms 
a still closer link between the two creations. Animals, however, 
differ from the vegetable world in possessing powers of locomo- 
tion at their will,—in ali their senses and perceptions, the sense of 
pain and the perception of enjoyment. But that which marks 
the greatest difference between them is, that the brute possesses 
a degree of mental power as yet, perhaps, undefined in its extent, 
but still perceptible in its nature and existence.—And this power 
not only distinguishes the brute from the vegetable, but also forms 
a graduated scale even in its own creation.* This power, also, 
whilst it removes the brute farther from the vegetable, brings him 
at the same timd nearer to the fifth and last stage, which it is our 
object to contemplate—the reflecting being, man. 

5th. Man.—And here it is remarkable, how few differences 
distinguish this state of existence from the last. The brute, like 
man, possesses senses and perceptions—the sense of pain and of 
enjoyment—the feelings of grief and of joy. The dam mourns 
the untimely death of her young, and rejoices in its rescue from 
danger. Even the holier sentiments of our nature—the senti- 
ments of gratitude, and love and reverence, are possessed but in 
common with the brute. The dog in gratitude, will lick the 
hand which feeds him,—the mother bird, with anxious care, gath- 
ers the daily sustenance of her little nestlings,—and the young of 
all, follow with confiding love the footsteps of their parent. 
They possess also in some degree the higher mental faculties, pru- 
dence and foresight, the recollection of the past and the anticipa- 
tion of the future. The noble horse remembers well the road 
which leads him back to his accustomed stall, however distant 
may have been his journey,—the busy ant provides in autumn’s 
harvest the store which is to sustain her through the long winter 
she already anticipates. Even the notion of personal identity, to 
philosophers themselves sometimes a stumbling-block, is possessed 
by the brute,—for the dog or horse, conscious of his identity, an- 
swers readily to the name which he has been accustomed to at- 
tach to his individual self. Indeed, the difficulty here is not to 
discover resemblances, but any palpable difference between man 
and the brute. We know that the gift of speech,—the power of 
expressing feelings in tones of voice, has been claimed by man as 
an exclusive privilege;—but is it so? Does not the neighing of 
the horse, at the approach of his accustomed meal, express, full 





* Here also we omit many intervening grades, which beautifully show 
the harmony of all things. 
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well, anticipated joy? Do not the piteous whine—the mournful 
howl—the angry bark and the ill-natured snarl, betray those feel- 
ings of the dog as fully and completely as man himself could do 
with all his varied tones? Does not the low, sad moaning of the 
she-bear over her lifeless cub, express her grief;—or the soft pur- 
ring of the cat, her sense of ease and enjoyment,—or the haughty 
crow of the victorious cock, his triumphant pride?—and the wing- 
ed habitants of air, are not their notes as sweetly tuned to melody 
as those oft-practised powers of ourown? Man then possesses 
the powers of speech not exclusively, but only in a state of high 
improvement;—his powers extending not only to the communica- 
tion of feelings but of thoughts also.* 

Even in their mental powers, we are able to discover after the 
most careful examination, a difference only in the degree to which 
they ascend in each, if we except the further distinctive trait in 
man of an indefinite improvement of them. ‘The brute after 
once reaching maturity must there abide; of his own will only, he 
can advance no farther. His faculties, indeed, have been in many 
instances brought to a degree of improvement which is truly sur- 
prising; but this, be it remembered, has invariably been the result 
of human efforts operating on the mere brute powers. Let man 
cease his exertions at any point, and there also must brute im- 
provement stop. As far then as mere intellect and vocal power 
are considered, man differs from the brute only in the degree and 
their indefinite improvement. In his moral qualities alone, the 
sense of duty and the consciousness of right and wrong, is he 
radically and essentially distinguished. In these the brute has 
not, nor can have any sympathy. 

We have now reached that link in the chain of creation, at 
which we originally proposed to ourselves to stop. That the 
chain itself ceases not here, will not be denied; and if it were, it 
agrees not with our present design to argue the point. We 
leave its further contemplation to those higher beings,t whose 
more perfect attributes better fit them for the task, and conclude 





* And this will be more apparent if we contemplate man, not in the state 
of high moral, mental and physical culture, in which we are accustomed 
to regard him, but in his savage and untutored state, where we will find 
his vocabulary limited indeed, if we except the language of his feelings. 

+ We willonly observe here what we have already remarked elsewhere, 
that as a general rule the same powers which go to distinguish one order 
of creation from a lower, serve also to assimilate it to a higher one; and 
that those moral qualities which so essentially distinguish man from the 
mere animal, connect him, perhaps, with beings of a still higher intellect 
and purer essence, until finally the chain itself shall cease in the bosom of 
an all perfect God! 
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our essay with a few reflections, the natural result of the thoughts 
which have preceded. 

We would remark then, that the unity of creation is rendered 
still more evident and indubitable, from the fact that there are 
certain existences which hold so intermediate a place between 
these grand divisions, that philosophers have in vain, as yet, at- 
tempted to class them definitely with any. Of this nature is the 
wild man of Bohemia, found some years since in a forest of that 
country, who exhibited all the characteristics of manhood, in a 
perfect form and apparent reason,—a brute only in the thick cov- 
ering of hair and the want of an articulated language. He is 
said, however, to have possessed as much language as would be 
expected from a child untutored by its parents; and this led many 
to suppose that he was indeed a man who had been lost in early 
childhood, and had thus grown up wild and without articulation, 
exposure at the same time furnishing a thicker coat of hair in 
lieu of clothes. Under which genus he will finally be classed, is 
as yet matter only of conjecture. And between animals and 
vegetables likewise, there are existences which can properly be 
classed with neither, as the oyster and the sensitive plant. ‘The 
former exhibits the strange anomaly of an animal and a vegeta- 
ble in such perfect connection that a separation is fatal to both; 
and the latter the singular existence of a vegetable possessing the 
animal power of sensation. But want of time hurries us to a 
conclusion; and we therefore simply notice here those marine 
formations in the Pacific ocean as affording the wonderful phe- 
nomena of a vegetable rock! 

We proceed secondly to remark, that throughout the various 
grades of existence we find this general law to obtain, viz. that 
each successive state presents not so much a new order of being 
as an improvement upon the last, each higher possessing the qual- 
ities of those that are inferior with certain additions peculiar to it- 
self. For instance, the granite possesses weight and impenetra- 
bility, and all those various qualities that are their incidents. The 
soil possesses all of these and certain others,—as moisture and the 
source of vegetable life, together with the incidents peculiar to 
those characteristics. ‘The plants possess, like the granite, weight, 
and moisture like the earth, with the additional characteristic of 
vegetable life and growth. The brutes possess all of these with 
the still further addition of animal life—the organs of sensation 
and powers of locomotion. And man combines them all within 
himself. In common with the granite he possesses weight,—and 
with soils, those earthy substances which return again to their pa- 
rent soil after his dissolution. In common with the vegetable 
world he eats and drinks and sleeps and grows,—with the brute 
he sees, and hears, and smells and tastes, and feels and thinks. Pe- 
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culiar to himself, he feels the responsibility of his being, and has 
all those moral traits which follow such a consciousness. 

Lastly, we notice another law equally imperative, equally uni- 
versal, and equally inevitable——that before any higher existence 
can be obtained the lower must first waste away. The granite 
must lose its hardness by attrition ere it can become earth,—the 
soil must lose its dense nature and become of a more volatile and 
liquid character ere it may grow into a plant,—the plant must 
mould and rot and be consumed before the worm may crawl 
from its remains,—animal flesh must decompose itself into its ele- 
ments in order to supply nutriment to man,—and man himself 
must waste away and die, ere he can reach that immortality to 
which his soul aspires. be 2 +8 

Beaufort, S. C. 





GOD AND MAN. 


1st. The Deity made the world in six days.—It does not take man six 
minutes to find fault with it. 


2nd. God saw that it was good, and blessed it—Man finds it evil and 
curses it. 

3rd. Alas! for man, that sees nothing with the eyes of God, but every 
thing with his own eyes. Both God and man judge of the earth and its 
things from the standards separately within them. 

Ath. It is not earth and its creatures, nor the seas, nor the air, with their 
living things, which God sees to be good, and blesses accordingly; but it 
is the eternal spirit of life, and of beauty, and of truth, which his own in- 
fuses through them all. 

5th. It is not the earth, nor the seas, nor the skies, nor the creatures 
that dwell in them, that man sees to be evil, and curses accordingly; but 
his own blind eyes, and bitter spirit, and capricious temper, through whose 
jaundiced medium all things are evil, and out of nature and proportion with 
the true. 


6th. Earth and life! I bless ye, even as ye have been blessed by the 
Father! 
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GLANCES AT OUR POETICS.—NO. II. 


WE meet again gentle reader, in our monthly visit;—draw up yonder 
arm-chair and seat yourself comfortably in its capacious arms. Gaze with 
us upon yonder host; cull and select at will or at random, what seemeth to 
you best. The realm of imagination is boundless, and here are some of 
its many products;—field and flood are ransacked for their treasures, and 
they pour out in a wild confusion. 

What is this you have seized upon;—this is no lackadaisical effusion up- 
on gilt edged paper. True power scorns the adjuncts of neatness and 
grace. An old fashioned hand and upon antique paper; it has an ancient 
and fishlike odour. Fearful too is the title.— 

“THe Basy’s Guost; or 
The old wife’s Tale,—a legend of the early settlers.”’ 
Gramarye and legerdemain!—demonology and witchcraft! 


“On a sand-hill side the log-house stood, 
And a narrow corn-field crown’d it, 
The shadowy gloom of the sombre wood 

Closed dark and deep around it. 


The autumn sun in the stormy west, 
Rolled red to his ruby dwelling, 

The warrior wind rose from his rest, 
Where deep sea-waves were swelling. 


His wrath rose high, as the night grew dim, 
The black broken clouds were sailing, 

And the tall pines roared, and the dead tree’s limb 
Crashed loud upon the paling.” 


This is the locale of the story, chosen evidently with a fine eye for the 
picturesque, as well as a sense of the sublime in natural scenery. First, 
there is the deep solitude of a “log-house on the sand-hill side,” which 
the author forgetful of the parable has chosen to build upon so unsound a 
basis; belted in from the cross road by a narrow cornpatch and closed in 
by asombre wood, which we presume is of funereal cypress. Then the sun 
like a friend in adversity, turns away his jolly, jocund red face from the 
scene about to follow, and “rolls red to his ruby dwelling,”’ adding, we sup- 
pose, a more crimson tint to its rosy hue. The “warrior wind” gets up as 
the sun goes down, and bullies and blusters about, bearing in his grasp the 
black and broken clouds which were quietly taking a sail in the unfathomed 
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ocean of blue, the pines “roar” in chorus, and to cap the climax down falls 
“a dead tree’s limb crashing upon the paling.” By the pricking of my 
thumbs, something evil hither comes. Burger’s Leonora is but a circum- 
stance to this:— 

“Who heavily comes o’er the rain-beat land, 

Rides round and round the dwelling?” 


Because, we fancy, he could not find the door the first time. List to his 


summons, wherein we for the first time discover that our correspondent is 
of the weaker and fairer sex.— 


“Oh lady, wake!—thy door unbar; 
Awake!—awake and prepare thee; 
Hasten lady,—rise,—for thy call is far, 
And I with me must bear thee.” 
To this the lovely lady replies as indeed she should,— 


“Oh! Iam lonely and helpless here, 
No friend to shield me below; 

Pray in pity forgive a woman’s fear, 
For with thee I cannot go.” 

From the second line of the above response we gather that the aforesaid 
log-house was of two stories and the lady’s room up-stairs. 'T'o this mild, 
gentle and winning appeal to his gentlemanly feelings, what says this nightly 
wanderer. Fis reply is decidedly improper, and he deserved castigation 
for his persevering impertinence.— 

“ady—ope thy door; with me thou shalt go 
Though bar and bolt I rended— 
Haste,—haste thee then, nor linger so, 
My time is almost ended.” 


She asks him whither he purposes to bear her and for what end.—- 


To the lonely house by the river’s flow, 
To watch a maiden dying.” 


In great bodily terror and anxiety of mind she ventures to object.— 


“Oh! ’tis there the ghosts of guilt they say, 
Are heard in the mid-night shrieking, 

When the heavy wind sweeps the hollow way, 
And swinging doors are creaking.” 


Tired of this colloquy with the door between them, the night-rider com- 
mits burglary and breaks in, “his broad cloak about him furling,’’—then, 
“My arm he seized, and swung me round 
On his snow white courser seating, 
And a bound he* gave,—fleetly o’er the ground, 
We ride amid the sleeting.”’ 
Oh that ride—that fearful ride “‘without bridle or saddle we ride a-strad- 
dle,” amid all imaginable horrors, of which the list far exceeds Tam 





* “The snow-white courser.”’ 
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O’Shanter’s. In addition to the usual groaning of trees and meteors, there 
are “cypress swamps” and “whistling wire-grass,” chicken-snakes’ yelp,” 
“panthers and wolves.” Finally they get to the house which very oppor- 
tunely in so dark a night is beaconed with a supernatural fire. They find 
the lady with “her yellow hair loose straying.” There too they find a dear 
little baby, which the outrageous villain who rode on the snow-white cour- 
ser dashes plump into the fire.— 


‘‘Midst the dreadful flame the infant lies;— 
How that little frame did quiver! 

And faintly sink those agonizing cries 
Forever—oh!—forever!! 


O’er its little head the brands he piled, 
And he raked the embers nearer,— 

‘Lo! see’st thou not yon shadow wild, 
Howls not the tempest drearer?’ ”’ 


See the cool demoniac calculation of the infanticide. He piles the 
brands and rakes the embers. Then he takes the other lady, i. e. the 
“vellow haired;” he bears her to his steed and away they go. The one 
who had been brought there is left to muse upon the scene, and to send an 
account thereof to the Literary Journal. However, she tracked them “to 
the rolling river,” but finding no further traces, concludes that she has “lost 
them;”— 


“And that baby’s ghost is heard to wail, 
In the desolate hall it weepeth, 

When the fire-fly spreads her beacon sail, 
When the autumn evening sleepeth.” 


So much for the ghost which we thus exorcise, and with magic wave of 
our potent wand bid the perturbed spirit rest. 

What next!—ah! here is somewhat of a different stamp and deserving 
of a better place than among these motley relics. 


“Nugee que Canore.”’—Hor. 


“THe Fan.’’ 


Rememberest thou that blissful eve, 
My lovely, dark eyed Marian, 

When in the lighted hall we roved, 
And playfully I stole your fan? 


When half inclined to give the toy, 
Yet doubting if ’twas right or no— 
I prest those rosy fingers oft, 
And then—you let the bauble go. 


The prize was dear—but far more dear 
The wreathed smile that archly play’d 
Around thy pretty lip the while, 
My beautiful, my dark-eyed maid. 
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Pressing it often to my heart, 

I took the trophy home with me, 
And placing it beneath my head, 

I sank to sleep remembering thee. 


Oh what delicious thoughts were those, 
That fancy kindled in my brain! 

Had I awoke in that sweet hour, 
I would have died to dream again! * 


I lived each blissful moment o’er, 
They were as warm as life could be; 

The lustre of thine eye and lip, 
Seemed,—seemed indeed reality! 


Still, to my dreaming eye arose 
Thy jewell’d bosom’s gentle swell,— 
And o’er my ear, entranced the while, 
Thy whispered eloquence still fell! 


The self-same looks were looked again, 
The self-same words again were said; 
Oh! ever in my dreams be near, 
My beautiful, my dark-eyed maid! 


But morning came—and thou wert gone— 
Gone, those sweet accents lately spoken; 
And underneath my pillow’s shade 
The glittering toy, alas, lay broken! 


Too fondly in my dream of love, 
I must have pressed the harmless fan;— 
Forgive the fault,—’twas done in sleep, 
When dreaming of my Marian. 


How evidently the writer of the above loves to dwell upon fond recol- 
lections, to express in words a thousand nameless and happy tokens of past 
pleasure. We would that he would steal something else and sanctify his 
theft by embalming it in verse. Would that we had a signature whereby 
to identify the author whom we vehemently suspect. 

Come let us try again;—thus I grasp two at once, and strange coincidence, 
both are upon the same subject. Roses, but metaphorical roses, incarnate 
“flowers of loveliness” bound up in various tints to suit the taste of purchasers. 
One of these is of the York hue, a pale white rose with its purity unstain- 
ed and stainless. Its competitor the “Rose of Weymouth” is of the ruby 
tint, the Lancastrian hue. In this war of the roses we know not where 
we are to be found, which side most claims our aid, though neither needs it. 





* “And then in dreaming 
The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me,—that when I waked 
I cried to dream again.” Tempest, Act 3rd, sc. 2nd. 
30 
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The month of Roses has past, and we rejoice in presenting one of these 
specimens, reserving the other for another occasion, lest we be deemed too 
prodigal of our sweets.— 


“THe RosE or WeyMOUTH.” 
( Written in reply to a Lady on her presenting the author with a Rose.) 


“Full many a blushing rose may bloom 
On Weymouth’s hills and dales, 

And many a flower may shed perfume 
Along its scented vales; 

But fairest far in all the scene, 
One beauteous floweret grows, 

And peerless in the land hath been 
One bright and living Rose. 


The ruby rose is fair to view, 
’Tis best of nature’s birth, 

The tints that match the rose’s hue, 
Are scarce beheld on earth; 

But Weymouth’s Rose in lovelier light 
Is decked, supremely fair! 

The beams of soul serenely bright, 
Are seen in lustre there. 


The fairest far of earthly flowers, 
We hail thee, gentle rose! 

And oft we seek thy fragrant bowers, 
Where silent beauty glows; 

But human language hath a spell 
More thrilling o’er the heart, 

And Weymouth’s lovely Rose can well 
That charm to words impart. 


Where springs the rose our steps around, 
Alone, we love to tread; 
O’er all our griefs a calm profound, 
The tranquil scene doth shed; 
With more delight, will Weymouth’s Rose 
This grateful heart beguile, 
If on the poet she bestows 
One kind, forgiving smile. Ben.” 


If the lady idealized in the above do not bestow a kind glance on our 
friend “Ben,” (whom we should much like to take by the hand,) we give 
up all pretension to knowledge of the flowers of earth, and will destroy all 
our recollections of their language. We trust he has followed up this de- 
monstration, and wish him much success and more leisure to supply such 
lines as the above. 

“Well known yet unknown,—Jacobus Proboscis—’’? Thou man of NosE 
par excellence,—what are we to do with thy effusions on “an ugly man’”? 
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They smack of personality; and unless you have done as some painters do» 
and sat for your own likeness, we are almost afraid to give them publicity. 
Some parts thereof must be edulcorated before we let them stand forth. 


So, with our editorial scissors, we snip off some part and let the rest pass 
scot free.— 


: “Lines To an Ucty Man.—By Jacozsus Prososcts.”’ 
“Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meninisse.”’ 


“T will not blame thee for thy look, 
Thou most unsightly creature; 

At random made—by hook and crook, 
And balked in every feature. 


Perhaps thou hast a feeling heart;— 
Dame Nature’s just amends, 
For botching all thy outer part 
Of remnants, odds and ends. 


And yet I would thou had’st a face, 
That mirrored forth thy mind, 

Where we could read in every trace, 
The grace that lurks behind. 


Thy plastered skin looks all about, 
As if ’twere smoked and dried, 

And “each partic’lar hair’ stands out, 
As if electrified. 


Thy nose—that attribute of all, 

Which speaks man’s lineage high,— 
Seems like a hugely tapering wall, 

To guard thy single eye. 


Thy whiskers—ha!—for sake of name, 
I will not do thee ill; 

And since to thee the’re all the same, 
I’ll call them whiskers still. 


Egregious mass of ugliness, 
Admire thy shape who can; 

In sober truth, I must confess, 
I blush to call thee man. 


And yet thou seem’st quite satisfied, 
And laugh’st with happier glee, 

Than if all nature’s powers were tried 
To mould and perfect thee. 


Well, be it so,—’tis not amiss, 
To blind to thee thine eyes, 

For if thy ‘ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.’ ” 
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Here is the first effusion of a young hand, and though the lines halt a 
little, there is pith which may solidify into something permanent and beau- 
tiful.— 

“She was lovely as stars that beam on the sea, 

Or flower that sports in the summer air, 

And the glance of her eye—like the wild hawk’s, free, 

And graceful the flow of her auburn hair. S. 8.” 


Next we come upon “Remembrance,” the commencement of which is in 


~ our opinion, very grateful, and the similes well sustained;—it shall have a 


place.— 
‘““REMEMBRANCE. 


“Her form’s to me a lovely dream, 
That springs in gentle sleep; 

Or like a ruby in a stream, 
Scarce seen, because so deep. 

Or like a sound that charms the ear, 
Then vanishes away: 

Or like a sun-beam, pale though clear, 
When fades the summer day. 

Let distance keep her from my view, 
Or darkness veil her spell; 

A look would all my pangs renew;— 
My heart bid peace farewell. 

Edisto Island.” 


What next;—here is a snug looking parcel from an unknownhand. “Mr. 
Editor,—If you deem the following hasty vindication, incomplete as it is, 
a sufficient refutation of the calumny above it, you are welcome to use it as 
you please.” We will so use it, and are pleased to insert it as a glowing 
vindication of the poetic character.— 


“What is a poet’s love? 

To write a girl a sonnet, 

To get aring or some such thing 
And fustianize upon it.” 





“Not so! not so! the poet wreathes 
The tendrils of his heart around; 

She is his life—the air he breathes— 
Her home is consecrated ground; 

His fancy pictures her as fair 
As Eve before she knew to sin, 

Pure as the snow-flake in the air, 
Yet witha spark of fire within; 

His dreams are joys of future years,— 
And are they nought but dreams? 

Why must he wake from that which bears 
His soul away from common themes. J. W." 
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We heartily wish the author of the foregoing had more fully completed 
his defence, yet trust there is sufficient to win his cause. 

Here again is a touch of the antique,—the ballad style,—recalling the 
days when our soul was stirred by the stately pomp of the tournament, the 
lists and tented field, when Walter Scott and rich old Froissart were our 


bosom friends, and we lived over again the chivalry of the olden time. 
For the sake of those recollections it shall have a place. — 


“The lady looked from the warder’s tower, 
As the mailed host rode by,— 

On England’s strength and England’s power, 
The flower of chivalry. 

And armour clashed and pennons shone, 
And war-cries filled the air,— 

But the lady saw one form alone 
Among the brave knights there. 

Gladly she leaned from castle wall, 
And waved her lily hand, 

And snowy plume and helmet tall 
Bent low throughout the band. 

But one there was of haughty crest, 
Who bowed not to her sign, 

In tented field and list the best, 

' The bravest of his line. 

The last of that unshaken race, 
Who won, by daring high, 

In battle-field the nearest place 
Beneath his sovereign’s eye. 

His raven steed full proudly moved, 
Fiecked with the champed foam,— 

The rider’s steady eye ne’er roved, 
Though well that eye might roam. 

He shook his banner far and free, 
Held high his pictured shield, 

That bore these words, so plain to see, 
Upon its darkened field: 

“Untrue yet true,” the blazon skone, 
Upon the wind unrolled, 

And in the light of noon-day sun, 
It gleamed upon the fold.” 


“Hiatus valde deflendus;”—alas !and is this all,—have we but begun to in- 
terest ourselves for the gallant knight and his mysterious motto—to be thus 
disappointed? Can the leaf have slipped from our grasp,—has it like the 
Sibyl’s been blown away over the wide earth? We fear it is so; and the 
tale of knightly valour and true love, for such we know it must have been, 
must return unfinished to the limbo of vanities. 

We weary of this. Let the rest of the herd pass untouched,—they 
are of no name or place,—they hold no right or title to our notice, 
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and thus we consign them to an eternal oblivion. There may be much 
in that unsearched mass,—there may be veins of fine gold; but we cannot 
mine therein,—the labour of separating the dross is too much for the good 
to be obtained. 

Thus, gentle reader, have you perused with us, some fragments of an 
Editor’s port-folio,—have regaled your senses with the tit-bits and, perhaps, 
the refuse scraps of his monthly feast;—if you have thereby received any 
benefit, rise gratefully from the table, make your parting adieus, and receive 
our thanks for your attention and good behavior, in return. 





Notre To “RevoLutionary CHaracTEeRs AND INncipENTs.’”—We have 
been requested by the author of these interesting papers, to insert the fol- 
lowing Note, relating to the pursuit of Cunningham by the late Gen. But- 
ler, which was in substance furnished by the present chief-magistrate 
of our State, Gov. Butler. We heartily join in the hope expressed by the 
accomplished writer, that the letter spoken of, and other interesting infor- 
mation in the possession of the family of the late Genl. Butler, will not 
long be withheld from the public. 

“Note to 45th and 46th pages, at the end of the 3rd line from the close 
of the paragraph commencing on the 45th page:— 

“The pursuit was however so well pressed, that to lighten his horse, 
Cunningham threw off first his holsters and pistols, then his saddle-bags, 
and other incumbrances. The family of General Butler now have his pis- 
tols and a green pocket-book, taken from the saddle-bags. After he went 
to the West Indies, Cunningham wrote to Genl. Butler for some papers 
contained in the pocket-book, which were sent to him. This letter, as we 
are informed, still exists; we hope it, and much other valuable information 
connected with and forming part of the Revolutionary incidents, in which 
General Butler was engaged, will be given to the public. His venerable 
and amiable lady still survives, and we know that she possesses much infor- 
mation which would interest and instruct her younger countrymen and 
women. 





Notice to ReapERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—Several original commu- 
nications and notices of books have been crowded out of this number for 
want of space. 
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Sm Puitie Sipney.—The following effusion of Sir Philip Sidney ap- 
pears, we believe, no where in his collected works, and for this reason we 
publish it. We extract it from “Scott’s collection.”— 


“Woornc Srurr. 

“Faint amorist, what! dost thou think 
To taste love’s honey, and not drink 
One of gall? or, to devour 
A world of sweet, and taste no sour? 
Dost thou ever think to enter 
Th’ Elysian fields, that dar’st not venture 
In Charon’s barge? A lover’s mind 
Must use to sail with every wind. 

_ He that loves and fears to try, 
Learns his mistress to deny. 
Doth she chide thee? ’tis to shew it, 
That her coldness makes her do it; 
Is she silentt—is she mute? 
Silence fully grants thy suit; 
Doth she pout and leave the room? 
Then she goes to bid thee come; 
Is she sick? Why then be sure, 
She invites thee to the cure; 
Doth she cross thy suite with—no? 
Tush, she loves to hear thee woo; 
Doth she call the faith of man 
In question!—Nay, ’uds-foot, she loves thee then; 
And if she ever makes a blot, 
She’s lost if that thou hit’st her not. 
He that after ten denials, 
Dares attempt no farther tryals, 
Hath no warrant to acquire 
The dainties of his chaste desire.” 





Bacon tue Scutrror.—This artist was burned in Whitfield’s Chapel, 
Tottingham Court Road; and on a plain tablet is placed this inscription, 
written by himself: 

“What I was as an artist seemed to me of some importance while I lived; 


but what I really was as a believer in Christ Jesus is the only thing of im- 
portance to me now.”’ 
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Lorp Ersxine.—This orator was so sensitive to the attention of his au- 
dience, that a solicitor, remarkable only for a vacant look, was frequently 
planted before him to yawn when Erskine spoke. The contemptuous smile 
and manner of Pitt in the House of Commons, so disconcerted him, that 
his voice faltered and he sank into his seat, dispirited and shorn of his fame. 

In a case touching a buckle, Erskine held it up to the Court, and spoke 
in unmeasured terms of its beauty and its invention.—“How would my an- 
cestors,”’ said he, “have looked on this specimen of dexterity;”” and then 
he started into a panegyric on his ancestors. 

Mingay replied to him in the course of his argument in the following 
words:—“Gentlemen, you have heard a good deal to-day about the probable 
astonishment of my learned friend’s ancestors. But gentlemen, I can as- 
sure you, their astonishment would have been quite as great at his shoes and 
stocking's.”’ 





Mr. Witson oF PENNsyLyanis.—lIn the Convention that adopted the 
present National Constitution, he made use of this happy illustration: 

Speaking about the difficulty of mending the articles of confederation, 
he said: “It was customary with Pope to use this phrase: ‘God mend me;’ 
One night a link boy was lighting him over a gutter, and the boy jumped 
nimbly over it. Mr. Pope requested him to turn, adding ‘God mend me,’— 
the boy looked at him and said: ‘God mend yout—he would sooner make 
half-a-dozen new Ones.” 





ELoquEence.—From Chaucer,— 


“Strong eloquence can picture to the blind, 

Create new forms and people all the mind; 

Can pain or mitigate, can heal or wound, 

Enchant with sentences and kill with sound. 

The fancied sweets his ear impatient drinks; 

Deep in his soul the imaged beauty sinks; 

Thro’ all his thoughts, his powers, she lives, she reigns,— 
Pants in each pulse, and thrills along his veins.” 





ANECDOTES OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER.—There was sometimes a 
graceful gallantry in his manner, while in Paris, which ingratiated him in 
favor of the fairsex. When visiting a lunatic hospital, he asked one of the 
female patients whether there were many women in the establishment who 
had gone mad for love. “We have very few yet,”’ replied the lunatic, “but 
it is to be feared that their numbers will be greatly augmented by your ma- 
jesty’s visit to Paris.”’ 

One of Napoleen’s grand dignitaries said to the czar, “your arrival, sire, 
has been long and anxiously wished for here.” “I should have come soon- 
er,’”’ replied Alexander, “had not French valor prevented me.” It is cer- 
tain that when he crossed the Rhine, he regretted that he could not re- 
tire in peace to the bosom of his family. 











ERRATA IN “RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.”—NO. L—JULY NUMBER. 
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40th page, 5th line, for Genl’s. read Genl.; 41st page, 18th line, for Kil- 
mer read Helmes; 41st page, 19th line, for Dunahox read Dunahoe; 41st 
page, 20th line, for Hubble read Hubbes; 42nd page, 37th line, for bier 
bench read vice bench; 43rd page, 31st line, for mountains read: mountain; 
43rd page, 43rd line, for were read are; 45th page, 42nd line, for McNoes 
read McNees; 46th page, 43rd line, for Chany read Clary; 47th page, 7th 
line, for-Gaul read Saul; 47th page, 10th line, for Gauley read Sauley. 
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AND 
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B. R. CARROLL, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


ASSISTED BY SEVERAL LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 


Ir Has been determined to resume the publication of the sleslihex Lirerary Jour- 
NAL, from a conviction very generally felt and expressed, that:the South stands at this 
time in peculiar need of such a periodical. The project for reviving the Southern 
Review seems to have been relinquished; and while the Northern and Middle States 
have perhaps twenty magazines, we can count but twopbésides our own, in the 
whole range of country South of the Potomac. Such a contrast is disadvantageous and 
: disparaging to our Literary character ; and is certainly not warranted by the compara. 
tive taste, talent and wealth of the two sections of the Union. Why should the South 
distrust herself when the genius of her sons is finding encouragement, and achieving 
triumphs abroad; and why should she suffer her own literary enterprises to languish 
and fail for want of timely aid, at the very time she is bestowing a liberal, and in many 
cases, a well deserved patronage on those of other parts of the country? It is full time 
: that she should learn to be just and true to herself, as well as generous to others. 

Besides, on. peculiar policy renders it highly desirable, if not necessary, that we . 
should possesSan organ to which we may entrust the interpretation and defence of our 
domestic institutions, and upon which we may be able at all times to rely, as identified 
with us in feeling, principle and interest. Ifthe people of the South would begin to 
think, write,-print and publish for themselves, they would not only furnish oppo. éunity 
for the developement of our native mind and material, but provide themselves ampler 
security against the propagation of writings and doctrines destructive of their dearest 
| interests. 

i} It is with a view, therefore, to encourage a home policy, to raise the standard of our 
literary character, and to call out the intellectual resources of our region, that this 
periodical has been revived. 

Tre SourHern Lirerary JouRNaL AND Macazine oF Arts is a monthly periodical 
devoted chiefly to miscellaneous literature. 

It will contain Setecr Portry, Essays anp Tags. 

Sxetcnes, HistoricaL AnD FanciFut, illustrative of character, or descriptive of 
scenery, incidents and adventure. 

Reviews anv Criticat Notices of the publications of the day. 

| Generac Literary INTELLIGENCE, foreign and domestic. 

¥ OecasionaL SPECULATIONS on topics of general interest, and on subjects falling 
: properly within the range of philosophy and science. 

| Due attention will be paid to the Drama anv THe Fine Arts. 

The Editor has secured such literary co-operation as he thinks, will enable him to 
give interest and variety to his pages, and entitle him to the support of his fellow. 
citizens. 


I CONDITIONS. 


_ Tse Sovrnern Lirerary Jovrnat will be published in monthly numbers, (to be 
issued on the 15th day of each month,) of at least Eighty pages each, on the best_of 
paper, and neatly printed, at Five Dollars per annum, always payable in advance. 





C$ The postage of this Magazine, containing four sheets, is 6 cents; over 100 miles 
16 cents. ' 

















